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WO months after General Grant had taken possession of the 

office he now holds, a journal of his own State, which had been 

among his most able and influential supporters, had this to say of 
him: 

“ When General Grant was inducted into the Presidential office on the fourth of 
March last, he was stronger in the respect and confidence of the people than any 
other man who has filled that high office during the present generation. The 
only predecessor comparable to him in this regard was Mr. Lincoln, but Mr. 
Lincoln never saw the day when he was free from the active, determined hostility of 
a powerful political party. This party, when General Grant was inaugurated, had 
not only been crushed by defeat, but conquered by a latent admiration of the cool, 
silent, surefooted antagonist who had overthrown them on so many and such 
diverse fields of action. The Republican party, so lately torn asunder by the 
impeachment trial, was again united and irresistible in its loyalty to its elected chief. 
On that day. it may be safely said that President Grant was the strongest man in 
Christendom, for his power was rooted in the affections of a free people.” 


This statement was not overdrawn; it was perfectly true. Not 
only was the opposition broken and powerless, but it had accepted 
defeat with a grace and cheerfulness quite uncommon in political 
history, and it was disposed to assert and prepared to believe that 
the leader of the victorious party, who was well known to be no 
partisan, would govern in a spirit of moderation, and would oppose 
his determined will to any extreme measures that might be pro- 
posed by his supporters. The inaugural was well calculated to 
strengthen the President with both parties. He gratified his sud- 
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porters by urging the adoption of the fifteenth amendment, which 
they regarded not merely as a measure of justice and protection 
to the freedmen, but also as necessary to the permanent ascendency 
of the Republican party in the Southern States. The President’s 
pledge, to have no policy to enforce against the will of the people, 
was also satisfactory to the party that so long had given a large 
share of its attention and resorted to so many schemes to thwart 
the policy of his predecessor. On the other hand, the opposition 
had come to look upon impartial suffrage as a foregone conclusion, 
and they could therefore neither be surprised nor displeased at the 
President’s declaration regarding it, nor could they have anticipated 
a disposition on his part to cultivate other than friendly relations 
with Congress. What was specially gratifying to them was the 
President’s recommendation that the questions growing out of the 
civil war should be “approached calmly, without prejudice, hate, or 
sectional pride, remembering that the greatest good of the greatest 
number is the object to be attained.” The reasonable Southerner, 
desirous of peace and security for his section of the country, could 
desire nothing more, and the Democracy, if successful, could 
promise nothing better. 

General Grant is about to retire from his high office, and it is 
fitting at this time to inquire how he has fulfilled the expectations 
of the people, and to what extent he has kept the promises of his 
inaugural. The nation whose plaudits welcomed him to the chair 
of state is now asking this question, while its institutions are being 
shaken to their very foundations, and while a feeling of distrust 
prevails which scarcely had a parallel during the existence of civil 
war. 

The first official act of the President was the nomination of his 
constitutional advisers; and in this he gave to the country the first 
of that series of surprises which at length taught the public that 
prophecy in respect to his official action was wholly useless. The 
list which was presented for confirmation was not only a surprise, 
but to many of his most earnest admirers it caused a shock which 
seriously and permanently disturbed that supreme confidence in his 
possession of sterling good sense and in his knowledge of men 
which, in his military career, were supposed to have stood him in 
stead more effectually than his military genius. Here, on the first 
occasion when his good sense and his insight into the characters 
and capabilities of men were put to the test, his failure in wisdom 
was so signal and so nearly complete that men of all parties 
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received the announcement with astonishment. With possibly a 
single exception, the list contained not a name which, in public 
estimation, was entitled to be placed in the first rank among the 
statesmen of the country. The gentleman selected for the leading 
position was indeed well known: he had been a useful member of 
Congress, and had been active in opposing schemes which he 
did not approve; the country had confidence in his integrity, 
but it was not known or believed that he had any such knowledge 
of our foreign relations, or of the condition, resources, aims, and 
affiliations of foreign nations, as fitted him for the bureau which 
must have in charge our diplomatic intercourse. It was a plain 
case of a useful man invited to the wrong post; and he seemed 
himself to recognize his deficiencies, and was transferred imme- 
diately, doubtless at his own request, to another position. For the 
bureau of the Treasury—perhaps at that time the most important 
of all—a gentleman was named whose sole prominence consisted in 
his standing as a merchant and importer, but his very pursuit 
disqualified him by law from accepting the position. The Secretary 
of the Navy was unknown beyond the city of his residence. He 
acted for a time as nominal head of the department, under the real 
direction of a naval officer, but, without having demonstrated his 
capacity for the place, he soon retired to make way for a lawyer 
almost as much unknown as himself. For the appointments 
named, it was difficult to assign any but personal reasons: Mr. 
Washburn had been the warm friend and faithful supporter of the 
President, and had perhaps done more for his advancement than 
any other person; to Mr. Stewart and Mr. Borie he might be sup- 
posed grateful for favors he had received from them, and it would 
be only charitable to infer that his gratitude had influenced his 
judgment to an extent of which he was totally unaware. Two 
other names on the list were those of military officers, and of these 
it is but just to say that their official conduct won for them the 
favor of the country, and one of them is specially deserving of 
esteem and gratitude for his intelligent and persevering labors to 
put an end to the abuses in the public service. The nomination 
for Attorney-General was in every respect unexceptionable. 

The subsequent history of the Cabinet is as remarkable as the 
original formation. Though the changes were frequent, there never 
was a time when, as a whole, it could be said to be a body of such 
ability, character, and fitness as the President might, had he desired 
it, have called around him. Mr. Fish was made Secretary of State, 
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and as he has retained this position to the present time, the place 
has always been well filled. To the secretaryship of the Treasury a 
gentleman was summoned who had no special fitness for the place, 
whose statesmanship had never risen above the plane of a narrow 
and extreme partisan, and who, when he was transferred to the 
Senate, made.way for another of still narrower capacity, who, in the 
year following his appointment, was compelled to retire in disgrace, 
because of having permitted, or at least not prevented, certain 
contracts made by his assistant in fraud of the government. Fol- 
lowing this was the appointment of Mr. Bristow, which met with 
the general and hearty approval of the whole country. Within two 
years, however, having in the mean time signalized his administra- 
tion by a most vigorous, determined, and successful war upon 
revenue frauds, Mr. Bristow found it necessary to retire from a 
cabinet where his presence was no longer acceptable, and was 
succeeded by a senator whose partisanship was so extreme and so 
indiscreet that he was found capable of taking an active part in the 
presidential campaign of 1876, bringing into it his official character, 
and giving out in a semi-official way that his assurances from abroad 
justified him in the statement that upon the retention of his 
political friends in office depended the credit of the country in 
foreign markets! And this too at a time when the probabilities 
favored the election of the opposition candidate. 

The post of Attorney-General was creditably filled for little more 
than a year. A Southern politician was then appointed to it, who 
was scarcely known as a lawyer before, and has been little heard of 
since. A year and a half later he was succeeded by Mr. Williams, 
of Oregon, the reason for whose appointment must as yet be 
regarded as a mystery. His incompetency was notorious; he 
distinguished himself by nothing but his failures and by some 
questionable expenditures in his department. Early in 1875 he was 
followed by Mr. Edwards Pierrepont, who had been among those 
who had laid the President under obligations for pecuniary favors. 
Mr. Pierrepont, like Mr. Taft, who succeeded him in 1876, was 
respectable, but not remarkable either in point of natural ability or 
of legal attainments. 

Of the other cabinet offices the story is soon told. A Secretary 
of the Interior, who accepted in good faith the President’s declara- 
tion in’ favor of a reform in the civil service, and entered with 
patriotic spirit and energy into it, found himself in an uncongenial 
atmosphere, and, in a little more than a year, retired to make way 
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for those who could make promises equally fair and violate them 
apparently without compunction. He was followed by Mr. Delano, 
under whom the civil service, so far as it was within his supervision, 
was disgraceful beyond all former precedent ; and when the country 
could tolerate him no longer, he was succeeded .by Mr. Chandler, 
whose fitness for his position was supposed to consist in his skill as 
a party manager. With him the country has had its first experience 
of a cabinet officer giving his time, attention, and energy to the 
management of the party “machine,” as chairman of the party 
executive committee ; and for the honor of the country—not to say 
for the perpetuity of its institutions—it is to be hoped it has had its 
last. His duty required him at the very time he was so acting to 
take part in cabinet councils, in which was to be decided the very 
delicate question of how the military force should be employed and 
stationed during the elections, and it required ‘more than human 
charity to believe that his judgment as an officer would be secure 
against being influenced by his anxiety as a party manager. The 
Secretary of War died before the expiration of his first year’s 
service. He was succeeded by a military officer unknown to the 
country when he took office. He made himself conspicuous by a 
dispatch in approval of the action of another military officer in one 
of the Southern States, who had recommended that one section of 
the people be declared “banditti” and turned over to him for 
military trial and punishment, and he finally resigned his office in 
haste, to escape punishment for the sale of a post tradership. His 
successor was known to the public only as the son of one of the 
most wily and unscrupulous political managers in the country. In 
1874 great satisfaction was given to the country by the exchange of 
Mr. Creswell for Mr. Jewell, as Postmaster-General. The latter 
bore at his appointment, and still retains, the general confidence, 
but he was not permitted to retain the office. He was thrust out 
early in the campaign of 1876, to make place for an Indiana politi- 
cian of little note, who was popularly supposed to have been 
appointed for his skill in managing local elections. He was 
appointed not to see that the mails were carried, but to see that 
Indiana was carried. 

Such were the leading political appointments of a president who, 
not being, as he well understood, a statesman himself, but called to 
the head of the government at a period demanding the highest 
order of statesmanship, was confidently relied upon to bring to his 
assistance the best that the country afforded. 
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The earliest of the diplomatic appointments were generally 
creditable, and some of them in the highest degree praiseworthy. 
Of the latter was the appointment of Mr. Motley to the mission 
to England. But like most of the President’s unexceptionable 
appointments, this of Mr. Motley was not permitted to be pérma- 
nent. He was a man on whose integrity and honor no suspicion 
ever fastened, and he was supplanted by one who allowed his 
official character to be used to float a questionable speculation, and 
who was finally compelled to resign, to confront—but unsuccessfully 
—the censures of Congress. Like Mr. Motley, he became an 
author: the one was the historian of the great struggles for liberty 
in the Low Countries, and the other explained to foreign peoples the 
mysteries of the favorite game of the Mississippi gamblers. If the 
one was eminent, the other was at least notorious. Some other 
appointments were discreditable ; that of minister to Spain particu- 
larly so. It was that of a politician bankrupt in character and 
reputation, of dissolute habits, and who, if he possessed a single 
qualification for the position, never manifested it. 

As regards the judicial office, the President exhibited most 
unmistakably either an inability to appreciate the qualities 
demanded by it, or complete indifference to its being properly 
filled. The appointment of Mr. Richardson to the Court of Claims 
was an illustration of this truth; the facts which required his 
withdrawal from the Treasury left him subject to serious suspicions, 
but he was immediately transferred to that court where, of all 
others, perhaps, integrity is most likely to be assailed, and a want 
of vigilance most likely to be taken advantage of by schemers. But 
this appointment was a small matter in comparison with the treat- 
ment of the Chief-Justiceship. When that exalted position, which 
had always been graced by gentlemen of the very highest ability 
and the strictest integrity, was left vacant by the death of Mr. 
Chase, the country was astonished and its indignation aroused by 
the nomination to it of a person who, as Attorney-General, had 
discredited his position by the narrowest partisanship, by signal 
incompetency, and by a doubtful if not an illegal use of the public 
moneys. But this was a nomination that even partisanship could 
not sanction, and the President’s influence proved utterly futile to 
secure its confirmation. When this became certain, it was followed 
by the nomination of Mr. Caleb Cushing. Here at least were 
respectable ability and eminent attainments; and Mr. Cushing, 
though formerly extreme in his Democratic notions, had managed, 
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with a facility in accommodating himself to circumstances for which 
he was noted, to obtain favor and be considerably employed in 
official circles in Washington. The accidental discovery of a letter 
from him to his old friend and associate, Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
written after secession had been inaugurated, saved the country 
from his confirmation, and left the way open to a third nomination, 
which was so much better than the others that the country drew a 
long breath of reiief and accepted it with general satisfaction. 

Two of the appointments to the bench of the Supreme Court 
have often been attributed to a purpose to secure the reversal of 
the decision made by the court against the legal-tender act; but 
the charge was never proved, and the circumstances surrounding 
the nomination tended to disprove it. It acquired credence with 
many from the facts that, with the court divided as it was shown to 
be by the decision, the votes of the two new judges would control 
on a new hearing, and that the administration immediately became 
active in securing a rehearing. Why it should have been desired 
by the administration is not apparent. The act, in its application 
to pre-existing contracts, had done infinite injustice, and it was not 
clear that any corresponding good had resulted. It was an extreme 
measure, which forced people to take discredited paper where they 
were entitled to gold, and it could only be justified, like any forcible 
appropriation of private property, by a national extremity too 
desperate to admit of choice. The decision that had been made 
had produced no mischief, and if suffered to stand there was reason 
to believe it would have a valuable influence in restoring the nor- 
mal condition of things in financial affairs. At any rate, it was in 
the direction of giving strength and vigor to the public credit, and 
it gave assurance to both public and private creditors that the laws 
of trade and the obligations of contracts were not to be set aside 
by laws of Congress. Such an emergency as had produced the act 
was not again to be looked for, and if it arose, the known illegality 
of any particular action would not prevent its being adopted and 
enforced for the emergency if it seemed imperative. But the un- 
derstanding that all arbitrary action is illegal is the chief protec- 
tion against its being taken at such times; it forces legislators, 
from a prudent regard to their own fortunes, to search diligently 
for lawful methods before those which are doubtful are tried. No 
man’s property would be safe in times of excitement and alarm if 
it were known that the law permitted it to be taken and gave the 
owner no redress. 
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The diplomatic intercourse of the administration was managed 
by the able and accomplished Secretary of State with skill, and in 
general with satisfactory results. The government acted wisely in 
resisting the clamor for an interference in the affairs of Cuba, at a 
time when internal dissensions rendered Spain powerless to protect 
her distant possessions. The difficulties which sprung up between 
the two countries were settled in a manner satisfactory to the 
people, and in the main honorable to our sense of justice. The 
Burlingame treaty with China has had results the benefits of which 
are in dispute, but the welcome which the country gave it is a full 
justification for its acceptance. With Germany, satisfactory nego- 
tiations were had, recognizing, in the language of Mr. Bancroft, 
“the right of emigration as an inalienable and natural right, not 
limited by any duty to the original government, except where the 
performance of that duty had been formally initiated.” The exten- 
sion of arrangements for the extradition of fugitives from justice 
was kept continually in view in our foreign negotiations, the only 
thing in that connection which was fairly the subject of criticism 
being the interruption of relations with Great Britain, which it 
would seem ought to have been avoided by a frank acceptance of 
the principle that the person extradited can only be tried on the 
charge to which he was surrendered. The settlement of the diffi- 
culties with Great Britain, which grew out of the civil war, and 
those connected with boundaries on the Pacific, was the most satis- 
factory of all the negotiations, and was sufficient of itself to justify 
awarding to Mr. Fish a high rank among diplomatists and states- 
men. The treaty concluded in 1871 was a full and frank acceptance 
by Great Britain of the American view regarding the obligation of 
neutrals to use due diligence to prevent their territory, ports, or 
waters being made use of as a base of hostile operations, and to 
prevent the departure from their jurisdiction of vessels which there 
is reasonable ground to believe are intended to cruise or carry on 
war against a friendly power. In the tribunal of arbitration which 
the treaty provided for, the United States was represented by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, and with counsel of corresponding ability ; 
the management of the arbitration was every way honorable to the 
United States, and resulted in conclusions likely to establish per- 
manent relations of peace between the two countries. 

In contrast with the British negotiations may be placed those for 
the annexation of San Domingo, in which the President interested 
himself personally, pushing them with a perseverance it was diffi- 
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cult to account for. Every feature of these negotiations was 
remarkable. They were had with a revolutionary leader who had 
seized upon the government, but whose retention of power was 
extremely frail and uncertain, and actually seemed to require, and 
certainly received, the naval support of the United States while the 
negotiations were pending. They were conducted on the part of 
the United States not through the ordinary channels, but through 
a military officer who had been retained by the President as a mem- 
ber of his household; a man in whose integrity the country early 
lost confidence; who soon became suspected of jobbery at the 
expense of the government; who was afterward indicted for frauds 
upon the government, and again for an attempt to fasten a simu- 
lated crime upon a private individual, and, though in each instance 
the verdict of the jury discharged him, was never relieved in the 
public mind from the damaging suspicions which connected him 
with these offences. The treaty which was agreed upon by the 
President’s agent contemplated an annexation to the United States 
of a part of an island whose people were in almost perpetual war- 
fare with those of the other part; it proposed to confer the rights 
of American citizenship upon a half-civilized people of mixed Span- 
ish and negro blood, superstitious in a high degree, who had never 
exhibited any hopeful capacity for self-government, or any intelli- 
gent appreciation of the benefits of settled institutions. From the 
stand-point of a people unfit to govern themselves and needing the 
strong hand of a master something might be said in favor of the 
proposition; but it is scarcely to be supposed that it was in this 
light the people of San Domingo were prepared to welcome it. 
From the stand-point of our own interests it required no little cour- 
age to attempt the task of pointing out advantages; but this cour- 
age the President possessed. When the public sentiment had man- 
ifested itself in the most unmistakable manner in hostility to the 
scheme, the President urged it upon the Senate in a special message 
which, in its extraordinary assumptions, has no parallel. According 
to this message the semi-barbarous people of the island “yearn for 
the protection of our free institutions and laws, our progress and 
civilization.” The possession of the country by the United States 
“will in a few years build up a coastwise commerce of immense 
magnitude, which will go far toward restoring to us our lost mer- 
chant marine. It will give to us those articles which we consume 
so largely and do not produce, thus equalizing our exports and 
imports. In case of foreign war it will give us command of all the 
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islands referred to, and thus prevent an enemy from ever again pos- 
sessing himself of a rendezvous on our very coast.” “San Domingo 
with a stable government will give remunerative wages to tens of 
thousands of laborers not now upon the island. This labor will 
take advantage of every available means of transportation to aban- 
don the adjacent islands, and seek the blessings of freedom and its 
sequence, each inhabitant receiving the reward of his own labor. 
Porto Rico and Cuba will have to abolish slavery, as a measure of 
self-preservation, to retain their laborers. San Domingo will 
become a large consumer of the products of northern farms and 
manufactories. The cheap rate at which the citizen can be fur- 
nished with food, tools, and machinery will make it necessary that 
the contiguous islands should have the same advantages in order to 
compete in the production of sugar, coffee, tobacco, tropical fruits, 
etc. This will open to us a still wider market for our products. 
The production of our supply of these articles will cut off more 
than $100,000,000 of our annual imports, besides largely increasing 
our exports. With such a picture it is easy to see how our large 
debt abroad is ultimately to be extinguished. With a balance of 
trade against us, including interest on bonds held by foreigners and 
money spent by citizens traveling in foreign lands, equal to the 
entire yield of the precious metals in this country, it is not so easy 
to see how this result is otherwise to be accomplished.” 

When the local notoriety of Buncombe County attains the height 
of his ambition and takes his seat in Congress, we are prepared to 
expect talk of this sort, and are not likely to make the mistake of 
supposing that it is addressed to any other audience than that of 
the intelligent constituency which has chosen him its representa- 
tive. But when the President addresses the Senate in this 
language, and with an appearance of seriousness advances the idea 
of paying our national debt by buying a country that fails to pay 
even the salaries of its officials, conjecture regarding the motive is 
likely to be wholly at fault, and we can only listen in wonder while 
the advantages to flow from annexation are summed up, closing 
with, “a rapid stride towards that greatness which the intelligence, 
industry, and enterprise of the citizens of the United States entitle 
this country to assume among the nations.” Assume, indeed! It 
is clear enough, one would suppose, that any “greatness” to be 
attained by thus buying a country of a revolutionary autocrat, who 
was beitig propped up and kept in position by a show of force long 
enough to enable him to go through the forms of a sale, must be 
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altogethera greatness “assumed” rather than achieved or conceded. 
The President’s eloquence, however, proved wholly inadequate to 
convince the Senate; and if the unhappy people of San Domingo 
continued to “yearn” for the blessings of our institutions, their 
desires were never sufficiently demonstrative to attract attention, and 
they soon consoled themselves with a new revolution in which the 
ruler who had endeavored to sell them was driven from power. 

The eagerness with which this scheme was pushed by the Presi- 
dent induced him to look coldly upon some of his most able and 
powerful supporters, and with Mr. Sumner the coldness ripened 
into a breach that was never healed. That accomplished statesman, 
who, more than any other living American with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. Seward, understood whatever the wise management of 
our foreign relations required should be known, and who was known 
and esteemed by the statesmen of foreign countries, was at last 
forced from his position as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in the Senate, and the place supplied by one who, in 
character, standing, and familiarity with the duties of the place, was 
perhaps less fitted to fill it than any other prominent member of 
the body. Mr. Sumner, in length of service in the cause which the 
Republican Party represented, in devotion to its principles, in the 
earnestness and unselfishness with which he had advocated them, 
and in the ability which he had displayed in doing so, was at that 
time the leading personage in the Senate and in the party, if we 
leave out of view Mr. Chase, then on the bench. The President’s 
demand for his humiliation was one of the many proofs which he 
gave to the country that personal loyalty to himself was a condition 
of his favor, and that apparently he looked upon a party as he 
would upon an army, as an organization to bé moved by a single 
head and subjected to strict rules of subordination. Of the party 
as a thinking body of men, actuated by certain great principles 
which they proposed to make effective in the politics of the country, 
Mr. Sumner was the leader; but of the party as a working machine 
the President and his personal favorites took control, and Mr. 
Sumner, with Mr. Schurz, Mr. Trumbull, and many others of the 
most faithful and useful members, were shown the outer door. 

Something akin to the Dominican negotiations was the affair of 
sending an executive agent to the Samoan Islands to carry out 
some scheme which was neither revealed to the country nor to the 
other branch of the treaty-making power. The agent according to 
his own account was “hailed with great enthusiasm by the natives,” 
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and he proceeded to give them a “ constitution” under the protec- 
torate of the United States, and to have himself elected prime 
minister for life. The constitution provided for representative 
institutions and free schools, and it might possibly have answered 
in an admirable manner the purposes of a people-who had some 
idea what free institutions meant; but in the absence of intelligent 
notions on that subject the “ enthusiasm” subsided, and the protec- 
torate, which never had a particle of authority and was the subject 
of derision in the United States, was allowed to disappear. 

The dealings with the Indians may properly be mentioned in 
this connection. We wish it might truly be said that a reform was 
inaugurated in the Indian policy of the government, but truth for- 
bids this. The first important measure of this administration was 
the appointment of a Peace Commission, composed of men whose 
principles placed them in opposition to all wars, and with whom 
charity abounded to an extent that led them to believe that even 
the savages, if justly treated, would gradually abandon their savage 
nature, and learn to accommodate themselves to civilized ways. 
This well-meant attempt proved a speedy failure—and perhaps 
failure was inevitable—but the commissioners seem to have believed 
that they were not properly supported in certain official circles. 
Then the President adopted the policy of apportioning the Indian 
agencies among the religious denominations. This he must have 
done either on the ground that those who professed certain religious 
beliefs and attached themselves to certain organizations were 
more likely to deal fairly and honorably than others, or that the 
agents, in their official action, would operate more cordially and 
effectively with the missions than would others. If the policy is 
sound, it is equally applicable to all officers in any way connected 
with Indian affairs—the governors, judges, and marshals of the 
territories, the Indian Commissioner, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Committees on Indian Affairs in the two Houses of Con- 
gress—nay, even the President himself—for why should cer- 
tain qualities be required in a subordinate and not in the supe- 
rior who directs and may control and reverse his action? But 
such a policy once accepted could not be limited by its reasons 
to one branch of the public service: if sound at all, all appoint- 
ments ought to be made on due inquiry into religious profes- 
sions and denominational affiliations, for in all offices the quali- 
ties which we understand to be present in a genuine Christian 
“character are important. Unfortunately, religious professions usu- 
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ally give us but slight insight into the real character, and they 
would speedily become a mere mask for the character and cover for 
knavery if it were understood that valuable places were only 
obtainable by means of them. Moreover, the spirit of our institu- 
tions and of the Constitution itself forbids that religious tests 
should be admitted as a qualification for official positions, or that 
religious denominations should be known to the law for any 
purpose whatever except for the protection of their rights and the 
preservation of their liberty of religious thought and action. To 
give them special privileges is to invade the liberties of others, for 
our system is one of complete equality of right and privilege. 

It still remains the policy of the country to furnish supplies to 
Indians as tribes on reservations, instead of requiring of them some 
individual exertion for their own support. This furnishes the occa- 
sion for a number of valuable post traderships, and it leads toa 
great many valuable contracts. Nothing but the most careful, 
thorough, and conscientious supervision on the part of those having 
the service in charge can prevent corruption; for the opportunities 
for fraud are numerous, and the contracts are performed where 
supervision is difficult. The opportunities have been as diligently 
cultivated during this administration as ever, and the character of 
the supervision during a portion of the time was such as tended to 
encourage corruption rather than to check it. That under Secretary 
Belknap the post traderships were jobs was notorious, the Secre- 
tary himself participating in them, and Mr. Orville Grant taking 
his share, with grateful expressions towards his brother for pointing 
out to him the opportunities for making money without investing 
either capital or labor. The management of Indian affairs by 
Secretary Delano and Commissioner Smith became the subject of 
such general suspicion and of such specific charges that at last the 
President felt compelled to take notice of them, which he did in the 
somewhat extraordinary way of turning the charges over to the 
Secretary for investigation. The Commission appointed by the 
Secretary for the purpose made a friendly report, which was never- 
theless damaging, and the Secretary and the Commissioner retired 
from office. Whether affairs have been better managed since that 
time, the public probably know as little as does Mr. Secretary 
Chandler. Both have for the past year been too busy with election 
matters to give much attention to Indian affairs. 

An Indian treaty may be said to be a bargain concluded between 
the United States as the first party and certain tribes or bands, 
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acting through parties whom it is convenient to recognize as their 
representatives, as the second party, by which the latter are made 
to surrender something and to make certain promises which at their 
peril they must fulfil, but between the lines of which may be read 
an understanding that the first party is to observe it so long—and 
no longer—as suits the purposes of those in power. If an Indian 
treaty were not so often a fraud, it would be usually a farce ; for the 
Indians who can be treated with are very generally mere needy, 
dependents, who must do what is required of them. Moreover, 
chieftainship among them is determined by no definite rules; 
authority depends on a public sentiment, which is only expressed 
by submission; and in order to determine what this sentiment is, 
what jurisdiction it concedes, and how far it extends, the commis- 
sioners who undertake to negotiate with the tribes need the keen 
insight into the thoughts and unexpressed purposes of others, and 
the unfailing judgment of a returning board. A law passed in 1871 
wisely put an end to the farce of dealing with the Indians as States; 
and though some intimations have since been thrown out that the 
Senate would treat the law as unconstitutional, we must assume 
that this is unlikely. It is decidedly the best measure in Indian 
policy that the eight years can show: it is in the right direction, 
and ought gradually to lead to considering the Indian as an 
individual, who, if he is worth sparing and worth feeding, is also 
worth being made to care for and feed himself. 

The Indian war of 1875-6, in which was sacrificed a considerable 
force led by the most daring and chivalrous cavalry officer the 
civil war had produced, was the direct and inevitable result of a 
treaty, and of allowing the same to be openly violated by our 
citizens. Custer and his brave men were sent to the slaughter, 
where only common honesty and the observance of treaty stipula- 
tions were requisite to prevent the spilling of blood. The war will 
end with appropriating the lands upon which our people had 
trespassed ; but the land would under any circumstances have been 
taken when the public sentiment on the frontier demanded it. The 
frontier people will never recognize the title of an Indian to land 
until he is found in the occupation of it and is obtaining his living 
upon it like a civilized being. Occupation and improvement will 
command respect for his title, but nothing short of these will. 

When Mr. Morton announced to Gen. Grant his election to the 
Presidency, he informed the latter that “the friends of liberty 
throughout the world” cherished the highest hopes that during his 
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administration “the work of reconstruction will be accomplished, 
the wounds of civil war healed, and that our country will take a new 
departure in progress and prosperity.” Mr. Morton and his party 
were not alone in these hopes, but the country at large, and particu- 
larly that portion of it then under treatment for the wounds of civil 
war, cherished them also. Gen. Grant himself had been sent south 
by President Johnson early in the administration ofthe latter, and 
had reported favorably upon the condition of public sentiment. It 
was not believed that he cherished extreme views, or that he 
harbored vindictive feelings. Nor is it probable that those who 
relied upon the President’s disposition to deal fairly and even 
liberally with the Southern States were at all mistaken in that 
regard; but his ignorance in civil affairs, which in some cases, and 
particularly in his first choice of a cabinet, was conspicuous and 
mortifying, seems very early to have thrown him into the hands of 
managing politicians, and these were mainly of the extreme type, 
who made up in bitterness what they lacked in breadth. The 
politicians from the South who were most about him were gen- 
erally adventurers, who found the power of the government a 
convenient instrument for the furtherance of personal schemes, and 
who did not scruple to make use of their influence with the Pres- 
ident to that end. Among these was one of the President's 
brothers-in-law, who amazed the country by his daring disregard of 
the rights of the State which he had chosen as the scene of his 
operations. The northern politicians who surrounded the Pres- 
ident were largely of a similar stripe: Mr. Cameron, Mr. Creswell, 
Mr. Chandler, Mr. Delano, Mr. G. H. Williams, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Boutwell. Was it to be expected of such men that they would 
deal generously with a fallen foe, or was it within the compass of 
partisanship like theirs that their opponents should be treated with 
judicial fairness? Republican leaders who were disposed to amnesty 
and a real oblivion for past offences were elbowed out of place, 
and at last driven to the rear. Mr. Trumbull as a leader made way 
for Mr. Logan, Mr. Schurz for Mr. Clayton and his like, and even 
Mr. Greeley was compelled to take position in the rear; while 
Wendell Phillips, who had abused the President in coarse language 
previous to his election, now advanced to the front, ready to 
lavish praises on the southern policy in proportion as it ventured 
on questionable ground, and eager to demonstrate that, though he 
had talked liberty for forty years, he had still no conception of the 
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fundamental principles by the maintenance of which alone can 
constitutional liberty be possible. 

The labors of reconstruction were nominally completed in 1870. 
Had the course of the managing men of the party in power been 
wise and conciliatory, had it been actuated by high motives and 
statesmanlike views, and had the men who represented the party in 
the Southern States been men who were laboring for the good of 
their section rather than for the advancement of their own personal 
interests, it is not to be doubted that the administration would 
have been able to attach to itself the support of a majority of the 
Southern people. The colored people were naturally its friends. 
The patronage of the administration was large, and it would have 
drawn a strong support to the party had it been distributed wisely 
and from an evident desire to accomplish only the purposes for 
which offices are created. Moreover, the Southern people needed 
peace and quiet to recuperate their exhausted interests, and while 
many hotheads were disposed to be violent and troublesome, the 
best and most influential of them, of whom the late vice-president 
of the Confederacy was an example, were disposed to accept with 
gratitude such advances of their late enemies as promised to render 
peace possible and permanent. But as, unfortunately, all were not 
of this class, the persons who had the President’s ear, and who 
assumed to speak for the party in Congress, found it convenient 
for their purposes to present the impracticable and the violent as 
the proper representatives of Southern sentiment, and to speak of 
and deal with the Southern people as unrepentant rebels who were 
to be held down by the strong hand. That the white people of 
the South were alienated from the Republican Party was not 
surprising. It was almost a matter of course that the control of 
the Southern States should pass tothe Democratic Party, for it was 
quite impossible to retain all the freedmen in one party, while their 
late masters, the persons upon whom they now relied for employ- 
ment, were mainly to be found in the other. The “color line” was 
drawn when the narrow policy of extreme partisans among the 
Republican leaders arrayed against them Southern whites; the 
drawing of it indeed left some white leaders among the freedmen, 
but it did not prevent a still greater number of the latter following 
the political fortunes of those with whose material interests their 
own were so closely identified; and the political ascendency of the 
Republican Party in the Southern States was lost permanently. 

The breach between the administration and the white people of 
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the South reached its climax in 1873, when the federal officers were 
permitted to make use of a government vessel and the army to set 
up a State government in Louisiana which the people believed had 
been defeated at the polls, and when a military officer was allowed 
to judge of the election of members of the legislature, and to seat 
one set of claimants and eject the others from the legislative hall. 
The spirit in which this was done may be understood from the 
telegram of the Attorney-General to the parties who proposed to 
lay their grievances before the President, that their visit would be 
unavailing, and that the President’s decision was already made. 
This condemnation without a hearing was never opened, and the 
government set up by force proceeded to perpetuate its power by 
establishing a returning board, in whose hands every thing was 
possible, and against whose action protests and ballots might alike 
be in vain. This most daring and unconstitutional employment of 
the military to control the civil government, which will find no 
previous parallel in American history, and none in English since 
the desperate struggle between prerogative and liberty in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, was repeated in South Carolina in 
1876, a military officer being again made the judge of the election 
of members of the legislature, and a majority of one house, whose 
right to their seats no one disputed, being kept by military force 
from their seats, while a minority went through the forms of 
legislation and of the election of a senator. 

This was the crowning act of a campaign which in some respects 
was the most remarkable that the country has ever witnessed. The 
Republican nominating convention of 1876, passing by the party 
leaders who were identified with the policy of the administration, 
nominated a gentleman of moderate views, and placed him upon a 
platform of reform in the civil service, and of pacification and peace 
at the South. No sooner, however, was the convention adjourned 
than the administration took the canvass in charge, the Secretary 
of the Interior acting as chief ‘manager, and the old war-cry was 
raised on every stump in the country. The Southern people were 
denounced as rebels, ready on any new pretext to rush into revolt, 
and the people of the North were summoned to “vote as they 
fought” and save the government from the hands of traitors. The 
platform of the convention and the letter of acceptance were alike 
ignored by the most active and acceptable speakers, and a cam- 
paign of detraction and hate was carried on in a manner calculated 
to impress upon the people the idea that in proportion as the 
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wounds of civil war were torn open and made to bleed anew would 

the interests of the country be subserved. In this manner it was 

that the administration fostered peace and promoted reconciliation. 

The prominent feature of the financial policy has been the col- 

lection of heavy taxes, and by means thereof reducing the national 

debt. Meantime an inflated currency, and the enormous gifts made 

by the government to corporations, and the wild speculations and 

schemes to which these naturally led, were followed by a great 

financial collapse in which the business of the country was pros- 

trated. More than three years have since elapsed, and business 

seems still prostrate, while enormous burdens, mainly in the shape 

of customs duties graduated to aid particular interests, are heaped 

upon it. The resumption of specie payments has been left to be 

determined in the course of time by circumstances. Fora while a 

™ notion prevailed at the Treasury Department that there might be 

temporary expansions of the currency by government issues to 

meet the wants of trade and enable the crops to be moved, but this 

passed away when Mr. Bristow took office. The President deserves 

credit for a stubborn resistance to the schemes of the inflationists, - 

who, though most powerful in the opposition, were also numerous 

in his own party, and seemed at one time likely to obtain control. 

But no effectual steps were taken in the direction of fulfilling the 

—:. promise to pay which is made by the treasury notes. A statute 

promises specie payments in 1879, but in preparations for meeting 

them we are no farther advanced than we were in 1869. A dis- 

creditable occurrence in financial management was the displacement 

of the Barings as the foreign bankers of the government. The 

Barings had been government agents so long, their credit was so 

firm, and their dealings with the government had been so honor- 

able and so liberal, that the country had a right to expect that 

some very substantial reason would be assigned for the change. No 

such reason was ever heard of. Investigation uncovered a job, and 

showed that though the parties officially responsible may have been 

honest in the transaction, there was corruption in the movers, to 

whose schemes the officials had weakly yielded. It surprised few 

people when the American house which had secured the agency, by 

means to which a strong house would never have descended, was 
compelled to suspend payments. 

It.is in the matter of a reform in the civil service that the dis- 

appointment of the country with General Grant has been greatest 

of all. In order that the extent of this disappointment may be 
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distinctly presented, we reproduce from a journal which gave him 
hearty support a portion of an editorial which appeared just pre- 
vious to his election, but after the election had become reasonably 
certain, and which fairly expressed the"prevailing sentiment : 


“Grant is not a regular politician. He will be the first President the country 
has had for many a long day on whom old party doctrines as to spoils and claims 
will have no influence. He has been bred in a very different and a very much 
better school—a school in which honor and merit are still words that mean some- 
thing, and that still stand for forces in human affairs. He has shown, too, in his 
administration of the army, that he knows a good man when he sees him, and that 
as soon as he sees him he clasps him to him with hooks of steel. He is by educa- 
tion and temperament the foe of jobbers, intriguers, and flatterers, and will un- 
doubtedly apply to the civil service, in so far as he can, the rules of selection and 
promotion by the aid of which he has given such splendid illustration to American 
military annals. We may therefore look for, at his hands, in the first place, if he 
gets a fair amount of support from the Senate, the formation of a cabinet in which 
knowledge and ability will count for a great deal, and the claims of localities and 
party usages for very little. . . . The attempts to reform the whole civil service 
in which Mr. Jenckes and Mr. Patterson are engaged, and which will be renewed 
when Congress meets, will undoubtedly receive from him an amount of hearty 
support such as no regular politician would give them. He, like all military and 
naval officers, will, when brought into actual contact with the diplomatic, revenue, 
and postal service, be sickened by the spectacle of disorder and corruption which 
they offer, and will do what he can to make them what the army and navy are—a 
credit to the country instead of a shame and a scandal.” 


For a time the President gave evidence of an intention to fulfill 
these expectations. Mr. Cox, who was made Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, was earnestly and intelligently in favor of a thorough and 
effectual reform. The President himself advocated such a reform, 
and, under legislation permitting it, a commission, composed of per- 
sons fully possessed of the public confidence, was appointed to 
initiate it. But long before the President’s first term had expired 
it was made perfectly evident to all but those whose hopes led 
captive their reason, that all expectation of a reform with the 
assistance of the President was visionary. The men who chiefly 

‘had his confidence hooted at and ridiculed every scheme that was 
proposed. The earnestness of Mr. Cox made him to the leaders 
an unwelcome member of the cabinet, and he felt himself com- 
pelled to retire from it. The scandals in the customs service grew 
every year more numerous and shocking. A young army officer, 
having no claims to favor except such as might be found in his inti- 
macy with members of the President’s military household, was 
enabled to obtain control of the bonded warehouse business in 
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New York, and to retain it for some years in spite of the protests 
of commercial houses, and of others who, from their connection 
with commerce, were entitled to have their wishes consulted. Polit- 
ical assessments upon officers of every grade were openly made and 
enforced. The collection of sums due to the government was 
farmed out to private parties, under contracts which were enor- 
mously profitable, and in some instances the contractors were per- 
mitted to make use of the same governmental machinery for the 
collection of public dues for their own benefit which should have 
made the collection for the government itself. When it was found 
that a general dissatisfaction was conducting many Republicans to 
the ranks of the opposition, a new interest in reform was feigned 
for a time, but after the election of 1872 few of the leaders troubled 
themselves with the matter until the exigencies of another cam- 
paign seemed to render advisable the renewal of dishonored prom- 
ises. A leading senator declared that our civil service was the best 
the world ever saw; and the President, if he did not accept this 
assertion as strictly true, was plainly enough satisfied to abide by 
it as good enough for him. 

The most v'idespread and alarming manifestations of corruption 
in the public service were met with in the administration of the 
internal revenue laws, mainly in connection with the tax on whisky. 
When Mr. Bristow was called to the Department of the Treasury, 
he set on foot a thorough investigation of this service, and, with the 
efficient assistance of Mr. Bluford Wilson and Mr. Elmer Washburn, 
he was not long in discovering that in some sections of the country 
robberies of the government were being perpetrated to an enormous 
extent, at which the officials connived, sometimes actively participat- 
ing, and always, probably, sharing the plunder. The exposure of the 
frauds was like a shock of an earthquake, so widespread were they, and 
so sudden and unexpected the developments. Many of the accused 
parties stood so fair before the community that the charges for the 
time were received with the utmost incredulity, and when, under 
the stress of the conclusive evidence against them, one and another 
came forward to confess their guilt, it seemed as though all confi- 
dence in honor and integrity was about to give way. At length 
some persons who had been the President’s intimates were indicted, 
and it began to be whispered that the authorities would not venture 
to punish them lest it might lead to disclosures which would com- 
promise persons high in authority. It was under such circumstances 
that the President was induced to give his famous order to “let no » 
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guilty man escape,” which for a time satisfied the public mind that 
he was earnestly in sympathy with Mr. Bristow in his war upon 
official peculation and dishonesty. At last the President’s private 
secretary was indicted. This was the same man who had manipu- 
lated the scheme for the annexation of Dominica, and who after it 
failed was connected with a company which leased the Samana har- 
bor, and obtained from the revolutionary ruler concessions which 
could possibly be of no value except as a means or an excuse for 
inducing intervention by our government at some future time in 
the internal affairs of that country. His connection with improve- 
ments which had been made in the city of Washington under the 
administration of two District governors had led to suspicions that 
he was not properly guarding the government against frauds; and 
for this and other reasons, which it is not now important to go into, 
he had lost the confidence of the country. A coldness between the 
President and Mr. Bristow is traceable to the time of this indictment. 
A confidential circular to the government prosecuting officers was 
allowed to fall into the private secretary’s hands, and was effectively 
employed on his behalf, and subordinate treasury officials openly 
gave him their countenance and support without incurring the Pres- 
ident’s displeasure. Leading friends of the latter subscribed to a 
fund in his aid, and the case was made to assume the appearance of 
a prosecution which the administration desired should be unsuccess- 
ful. His acquittal, which followed without relieving him from the 
imputations in the public mind, left a breach between the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Bristow which it was impossible to heal. 

When Mr. Bristow left, a tide of executive clemency set in in 
favor of the convicted thieves, and a tide of disfavor equally strong 
pursued those who had been active in convicting them. The latter 
one by one retired from public office or were dismissed; the former 
one by one came out of prison to confront them. One man who 
had pleaded guilty, and who had handled a quarter of a million of 
moneys stolen from the government, was pardoned after a nominal 
inprisonment on the payment of $10,000—less than five per centum 
of what he had stolen. Thus miserably was brought to a conclusion 
a war upon fraud and official peculation which for a time seemed 
to promise us a purer atmosphere in the official service, by which 
integrity and official honor would be invigorated and strengthened. 

Perhaps in no particular was the contempt of the administration 
for civil-service reform more conspicuously manifested than in its 
open assumption that the government was to be conducted in the 
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interest of the party which had elected it. All through the two 
Presidential terms, cabinet officers were prominent in politics and 
employed their official positions, as if they supposed the country they 
were to consider was that portion of the people which supported 
the administration by their votes. Even Mr. Taft, after the election 
of 1876, seemed to understand that it was a part of his official duty 
to furnish opinions in aid of the party; sometimes, as in the case of 
ineligible electors, on questions which only for party purposes could 
be before him. The conduct of the canvass was in open defiance 
of all just rules of civil service, and probably the assessments for 
political purposes, though now forbidden by law, were never more 
relentless. At the nominating conventions, at the political gather- 
ings, and at the polls the office-holders were present, prepared to 
ekpress the “public sentiment” which was communicated to them 
from head-quarters, to work up the enthusiasm and to keep the 
doubtful in harness. Like an army with banners, they were 
manceuvred by the word of command, and no body of men ever 
knew better than they did that, politically, theirs was but “to do 
or die.” Nothing in recent politics justified a single one of them in 
supposing that his position would be secure for a day if he failed in 
giving efficient support to Mr. Chandler. And it is exceedingly 
significant as showing the notions that prevailed. in official circles, 
that while a military officer was dealing as he pleased with the 
government of one of the States, the President could treat the 
whole matter from the stand-point merely of party interest, and 
wonder if he could be expected to do that which would defeat his 
party. So low in the estimation of some persons had fallen the 
rights of a State in the American Union! 

Who is responsible for this degradation and corruption of the 
civil service? Not the President primarily, that is certain. The 
service was corrupted when he came to it, and he only added to the 
corruption. But the leading members of Congress are far more 
blamable than himself. Had they insisted upon a reform, the Pres- 
ident would have been powerless to resist; but the President in 
attempting it was moving upon a new field where he must rely 
almost entirely upon the advice and direction of others. If this 
advice was unfriendly to the reform, it required more aptitude for 
civil affairs than the President ever displayed to enable him to act 
wisely in spite of it. And this was precisely the character of the 
advice the President, in the main, received. A few influential per- 
sons talked reform and meant it; others equally influential talked it 
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and did not mean it, while still others openly ridiculed and scorned 
it. Offices were the perquisites of members of Congress: they 
claimed appointments as a matter of right; they got their own 
nominations and elections by means of them; they found them an 
important means of party discipline and a fund by means of which 
to control elections; in short, the very evils of which “theorists” 
and “men of letters” and “schoolmasters” complained, when 
demanding civil-service reform, constituted the chief advantages 
which attached the “ practical men” in Congress to the system. The 
reform therefore continued to be blocked, because the interest of 
those who must bring it about stood in the way; and senators con- 
tinued gravely to go through the farce of considering the merits of, 
and giving the “advice and consent” of the Senate to, appoint- 
ments which they themselves had dictated, and which were made 
to advance their personal interests. 

But the resistance of members of Congress to a proposed reform 
can not relieve the President of a large share of responsibility and 
blame. His want of familiarity with civil affairs could not excuse 
the notion, upon which he seemed constantly to act, that somehow 
he had a sort of property in his office which it was proper he should 
make use of to gratify the wishes and advance the interests of his 
friends. Only in this way can we account for the fact that he 
appointed to public stations many of his near relatives and other 
intimates who had no special fitness for their positions, and adhered 
to them persistently after the public dissatisfaction was manifested. 
Casey at New Orleans, Leet at New York, Babcock and Shepherd at 
Washington, Delano in the Interior Department, and Richardson 
in the Treasury, were conspicuous illustrations of the pertinacity 
with which he clung to discredited officers while they were “under 
fire” of an adverse public sentiment. He would have made Wil- 
liams Chief Justice after his incompetency as a law officer had been 
thoroughly demonstrated, and he would have set at defiance the 
public sentiment that demanded the removal of Shepherd from the 
control of District affairs, if the Senate could have been induced to 
sustain him. When the President's chaplain desired to visit for- 
eign lands, he received from the President a nominal appointment 
“to inspect consulates,” and went off to enjoy himself and write a 
book of travels at the expense of the government. But why give 
instances? What wonder that the counsel for the Secretary of 
War, after he had been driven from his office by the discovery of 
his sale of an appointment, could make use in his defence of lan- 
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guage like the following: “That the present Chief Magistrate has 
taken large gifts from his friends is a fact as well known as any 
other fact in the history of the country. He did it openly, without 
an attempt at concealment or denial. He not only received money 
and lands and houses and goods, amounting in the aggregate to an 
enormous sum, but he conformed the policy of his administration 
to the interests and wishes of the donors. Nay, he did more than 
that; he appointed the men who brought him these gifts to the 
highest offices he could bestow in return. Does any body assert 
that General Grant was guilty of an impeachable crime in taking 
these presents, even though the receipt of them was followed by 
official favors extended to the givers? Do we not all regard him 
still as one of the greatest heroes and sages the world has produced ? 
Instead of being impeached and ignominiously removed from office, 
he was flattered and re-elected. This all happens justly upon the 
legal principle which commands you to presume every thing in favor 
of innocence. General Grant’s wealthy friends in New York gave 
him money, not with any evil design upon his integrity, but because 
it was a pleasure to themselves; and the President appointed them 
to office afterward, not because they had bought his favor, but 
because he ‘thought the public good required it. This is the just and 
legal conclusion in every case where there is no proof of a bargain 
and no distinct evidence of an intent to influence or be influenced 
corruptly. Is the law a respecter of persons? Does not a pre- 
sumption which applies to the President in the plenitude of his 
power apply with equal force, and even with stronger reasons, to 
his fallen”minister ?” 

In early times the people of the towns sometimes sold the office 
of collector at public auction, and cast their votes for the man who 
offered to perform the service for the least money. It was not a 
creditable transaction, but what the officer deducted from the legal 
‘compensation was at least saved to the town. The federal offices 
are now sold openly and unblushingly, and members of Congress 
are the auctioneers. The questions to the bidders are, “What will 
you and your friends do to advance my political fortunes? What 
skill have you in managing the conventions? What strings of influ- 
ence can you pull, what papers can you influence, what sums raise, 
to aid me and keep the party in power?” Probably the direct pay- 
ment of money is sometimes secretly demanded for public appoint- 
ments, but this is thought dishonorable, and would be condemned 
by the men who sell offices for influence. Why should it be? The 
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one transaction is no more dishonorable than the other; in either 
case what is given is at the expense of the government ; and in this 
the transaction differs from a sale by the town of its collectorship. 
If the appointment is paid for in service, the government service 
suffers; indeed, in many cases the understanding has been found to 
be that the appointee shall perform nominal service for the govern- 
ment and substantial service for his patron and his party. The 
assessments he pays in money are only an indirect tax which the 
party in this manner levies upon the government it runs. One 
political committee actually made its assessments on official com- 
pensation, not on the basis of what the law allowed, but of what 
might illegally be exacted; assessing one officer who might hon- 
estly collect $6000 on an official revenue of $50,000. This seemed 
scandalous, but the committee exhibited righteous indignation when 
payment was refused. They were right if the theory of the civil 
service which prevails in official circles is right. It is just as honest 
and just as legitimate to cheat in money as to cheat in service. But 
the present system not merely robs the government of service; it 
gives it poor service. A change in the member of Congress changes 
the local officers; for each leading politician has his own blowers and 
strikers with whom he bargains. When a Presidential election 
takes place, all the officials understand that their own heads area 
part of the prize for which the enemy is contending, and they natu- 
rally struggle with desperation when they know that on the result 
depends the subsistence of their own wives and children. A large 
portion of Washington, when a change in administration takes place, 
sets up a wail of despair, which one or more families will repeat in 
every hamlet of the country. What business have we to wonder 
and feel indignant when election frauds are committed by officials 
with whom every thing is thus at stake? 

It is painful to an American citizen to be compelled to employ 
words of condemnation in speaking of an administration which was 
so cordially welcomed, and which might easily have been popular 
and have performed acts of signal value. But the full truth would not 
at all relieve the picture which has been presented. The adminis- 
tration has failed to contribute to the healing of the wounds of 
civil war. It has failed to restore our currency to a sound condi- 
tion, and has kept afloat the discredited and depreciated notes of the 
government. It found the Indian service corrupt, and it will leave 
it so. It found the civil service corrupt, and it has added steadily 
and greatly to the scandals. It has given to the country lessons in 
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the arbitrary employment of military force in civil affairs such as 
Jackson never ventured upon, and the like of which in Great 
Britain would have brought condign punishment on every person 
responsible therefor. If we could conceive as possible a similar 
advance in the direction of a discretionary use of authority for 
another eight years, we might be certain that a revolution had been 
accomplished, and that the rights of the States, instead of being 
what had been agreed upon in forming the Constitution, had 
become such only as the President with a squad of soldiers should 
think proper to concede to them. 

Over against the mischiefs above enumerated are to be placed 
the maintenance of peace with foreign nations, the settlement of 
many troublesome controversies with foreign countries, and the 
steady refusal to favor the schemes of a set of noisy fellows who 
for various reasons, none of them creditable, demanded that the 
currency should be further inflated. The last was simply common 
honesty, but let it have full and hearty commendation when it is 
remembered that it took place while the public sentiment was un- 
certain, and when so many who forecast carefully the political 


probabilities, with a view to govern their own action thereby, were 


either uncertain or were inclining to expansion. With the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs the President probably had less to do than 


with any thing else, and nothing else was managed so well. 


Mr. Monroe once wrote a little book to demonstrate that the 
people are the sovereigns. General Grant, though he entered upon 
his office with the declaration that he should have no policy to 
oppose to the will of the people, has evidently never accepted this 
Monroe doctrine. During the whole of his administration, the 
power of those who control the eighty thousand or so of federal 
office-holders has been steadily increasing with his assistance, and 
though in the press and in conventions the will of the people 
has unmistakably been manifested that this power should be re- 
duced by cutting off the corrupting patronage, the demand to that 
effect has never been recognized in the executive mansion. The 
popular voice to-day reaches the rulers who regard themselves as 
constituting the government with more difficulty and in weaker 
tone than ever before. 

Is this our darkest time just before day? It is surely dark 
enough when three months after the Presidential election it is not 
known who will be President in March. That fact of itself is a 
reproach to the administration whose vicious management of the 
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canvass alienated so many Republicans in the doubtful States. 
But if we do not know what is coming, we at least know what is 
passing away. Whoever comes to the front will at least be a man 
trained in civil affairs, and who must know that free institutions 
can not long endure a civil service in which appointments are the 
perquisites of individuals, and a practice of bringing in military 
force for the settlement of disputed elections. 

In the preceding pages it has been shown that the cabinet of 
President Grant has in the main been composed of men who were 
not statesmen. In this particular the contrast with the cabinet of 
Mr. Lincoln is very striking. But the fault is only in part that of 
the President. Mr. Lincoln brought his party into power, and 
naturally called the best men around him. General Grant came in 
after the party had for eight years been wielding immense patron- 
age, recognizing claims on personal as well as on political grounds, 
and taking lessons in the art of putting offices where they would do 
most good to the individuals who controlled them and to the party. 
This is not a field for statesmanship, but for intrigue and cunning. 
John Marshall or John Quincy Adams, though in their time good 
Secretaries of State, would have failed in it ignominiously ; Web- 
ster, who was placed by circumstances outside the system, perhaps 
more ignominiously still. It requires talents of the sort displayed 
by men of whom Cameron is the representative; and naturally 
these men come to the front while statesmen are relegated to the 
rear. Grant was responsible for his first cabinet, but the system 
was more responsible for what followed. The system dwarfs 
statesmanship ; for men will cultivate the talents which bring suc- 
cess. The principle that brings men of the sort of Cameron to the 
front is one of natural selection, and it is vain to protest against 
the result when the cause is left to operate in full vigor. If we 
cultivate the tree, we must be content with the fruit it naturally 
produces. While the country concedes that “ to the victors belong 
the spoils,” it must be content to be despoiled, not merely in a 
pecuniary sense, but im its highest and best possibilities. 
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HERE is probably no art which has experienced a more irregu 
lar and uneven development than that of house-building. The 
first of the arts which man needs to learn, it is the last to attain to 
any fixed standards. The architecture of a period may be regarded 
as an expression of the needs and the tastes of a people, as well as 
of the conditions, natural and artificial, of their daily life. A people 
housed in hovels to-day may need palaces a century hence, while 
the descendants of those who dwelt in palaces a century ago, may 
be found to-day building hovels amid the ruins which are all that 
remain to them of ancestral glories. For this reason, we can judge 
of the architectural practice of the time only with reference to our 
present needs and the conditions of our social life. If we judge 
it by any other standards, we are likely to reach conclusions of 
little practical value to the world, and without weight as influencing 
the progress of reforms which are at once practicable and desirable. 
Mr. Ruskin may have good reasons for asserting that “ every brick in 
London isa lie ;” but the practical man of business, who is comfort- 
ably domiciled within four substantial brick walls, seldom troubles 
himself to inquire why Mr. Ruskin thinks as he does. Another 
and less eminent of our self-constituted autocrats in matters of 
taste, may be justified in denouncing the brown-stone front as “the 
last ditch of architectural impudence ;” but the man whose name 
is on the door-plate is none the less satisfied with his house because 
its plain front, incongruous cornice and uncompromising rectangu- 
larity are wholly devoid of beauty to the eye cultivated to appre- 
ciate the subtleties of a broken sky-line, or the beauty inherent in 
correct proportions and harmonious ornamentation. 

Probably it is well that the masses of the people are not so 
much interested in these matters as to be made unhappy by the 
many departures from the correct principles of art in construction 
and decoration which are constantly forced upon their notice. 
However anxious we may be to follow the teachings of those who 
expound the laws of beauty or set the fashions in matters of taste, 
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there are comparatively few of us who really understand the East- 
lake movement or honestly admire bric-a-brac. Because of this 
very general indifference to art principles, of which most of us are 
ignorant, the work of the architect has become rather more of a 
business than an art. He is a maker of plans, and sometimes a 
general superintendent of construction. Only once in a great 
while do we expect him to venture the somewhat hazardous experi- 
ment of a departure from the prevailing styles. We want houses 
which shall be as commodious and elegant as they can be made for 
the price we are prepared to pay; but our ideas of beauty and 
appropriateness are largely drawn from our neighbors’ houses. We 
are willing the architect should be original, but we have ideas 
of our own as to.the extent to which he can with safety depart 
from the beaten paths. The prevailing style is, all things con- 
sidered, the safest to follow under the circumstances; and when 
the architect has received his final instructions, he rarely has any 
thing to design for us which he can not find ready made to his 
hand. He need not even trouble himself to calculate the strength 
of his materials. This the engineer has done for him, and he can 
turn from one book which gives him a dozen plans complete, to 
another which furnishes him the data for the few simple caculations 
necessary. It is for these reasons that the educated architect finds 
himself brought into competition, in the practice of his profession, 
with a class of men equally able to make the plans for an ordinary 
house and to superintend its construction, but who have none of 
the special training which was formerly the indispensable condition 
of success in that profession. Out of this competition have grown 
nearly all the incongruities of our prevailing styles of city and 
rural architecture, which have so excited the critics. It is not just, 
however, to hold to too strict an account for these inartistic pro- 
ductions, those who have a claim to recognition as educated archi- 
tects. We afford them but little opportunity to cultivate the art 
which may bein them, and we, the people, are the severest and not 
always the most intelligent of critics. We do not always know 
truth and beauty when we see them; and while we are quite ready 
to accept as satisfactory the familiar and the commonplace, a bold 
departure, even though it be in the right direction, is quite as likely 
to excite derision as approbation, especially when placed in striking 
contrast with commonplace ugliness. It is not so much because 
our architects can not give us what the critics sigh for, as because 
those who employ them do not really want it. That we do not 
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always get it when we do want it, as in our church architecture, is 
not to be wondered at. To reach a high standard of artistic excel- 
lence at a single stride, is more than we have a right to expect even 
of genius. If we compel the architect to follow the trade of a 
house-maker, we can not expect him to possess the Protean power 
of making himself an artist to order. 

Let us pause here for a moment to shift our position, so that we 
may look at the question from a different and more practical stand- 
point. It is necessary that our architecture should have certain 
definite characteristics of its own, adapting it to our climate, our 
social life and our present needs. These we find to have received 
the careful and intelligent attention of our architects. As a people, 
we live in more comfortable houses than are found in any other 
country of the world. None appreciate this so fully as those who 
have traveled observingly in foreign countries and studied the home 
life of other peoples. Our dwellings of the better class are finished 
and fitted up with a completeness and a regard to comfort and con- 
venience, which astonishes foreign architects. In the sundry items 
classified under the general name of “modern conveniences,” our 
architectural practice has fairly kept pace with the development of the 
various industries connected with the building trades ; and even in 
the dwellings of the middle classes we find evidences of an intelli- 
gent regard for the comfort of the occupants not seen in dwellings 
of the same class in any part of Europe. 

There is a reason for this. During the brief period of our 
national life the building trades have necessarily been among the 
most important of our great national industries. To provide homes 
for our rapidly-growing population, we have been compelled to build 
more houses than have probably been built in all Europe during the 
same time. We are, moreover, a home-loving and an inventive 
people, and have given a generous encouragement to well-directed 
efforts to improve our heuse-fixtures. A glance over the annual 
reports of the Patent Office at Washington, will show that a very 
large percentage of the inventions patented are labor-saving appli- 
ances, designed to find a place in the domestic economy. Generally 
speaking, we have, as a people, very sensible ideas of comfort, and 
are not much hampered by either custom or precedent in these mat- 
ters. We do not, like the conservative Englishman, retain the open 
fireplace because of its traditions, and from a mistaken notion that 
comfort and health are incompatible in house-warming. We dis- 
carded the open fire a generation ago, and adopted the more eco- 
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nomical and efficient iron stove; now the stove is giving place to 
the hot-air furnace, and this, in turn, will be pushed aside by the 
steam heater in first-class work. This restless desire for improve- 
ment has kept the inventive talent of the nation directed to the 
changing requirements of the building trades, and has enabled us to 
attain, even in cheap construction, a degree of comfort which in 
other countries would be deemed extravagant luxury. On this 
score, at least, the critics have no just quarrel with the architects. 

But while convenience and comfort are certainly desirable in an 
eminent degree, they are not the only qualities to be sought in 
house-building. These we demand, and properly; but out of the 
limitations, which those who build houses and those who buy them, 
have fixed to the intimacy of the relations of science and art to 
architectural practice, have grown other and far more serious evils 
than those of which our art censors complain so justly. We may 
divide these evils into two general classes—those which are just begin- 
ning to attract the attention of the hygienic physicist, and those which 
have long received the thoughtful consideration of the economist. 

In the first of these general classifications we may include the 
evils inevitably attendant upon a disregard of hygienic laws in 
house-building ; in the second we include the evils resulting from 
cheap and flimsy construction, and a neglect of the means by which 
even the most combustible materials employed in construction can 
be rendered practically fire-proof. We shall consider these two 
classes of evils separately, and in such detail as the space at our 
command may permit. 

It is a fact which, unfortunately, does not admit of intelligent 
contradiction, that in the architectural practice of the time very 
little attention is paid to the laws of health. What is known as 
sanitary science is still to some extent empirical ; but from experience 
we have learned something of nature’s laws and nature’s penalties, 
and we certainly have a right to expect that our architects shall not, 
by disregarding the former, force us to incur the latter. Let us 
begin with our heating apparatus, already noticed as contrasting so 
favorably, on the score of comfort, with the primitive fireplace of 
Great Britain and the clumsy, inefficient appliances employed on 
the Continent. Owing to the length and severity of our winter sea- 
sons, the furnace is one of the most important of the permanent 
fixtures of a well-appointed house. Now, it is by no means proba- 
ble that the system of heating by the distribution of air-currents 
moderately warmed by contact with the radiating surfaces of a fur- 
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nace, is objectionable on hygienic grounds. It is the abuses of the 
system which give rise"to the evils commonly charged against the 
system itself, and in} these abuses we find a marked difference 
between scientific theory and every-day practice in architecture. It 
is probable that every well-informed architect is familiar with the fact 
that there is a vast difference, as regards its healthfulness, between 
a system of heating in which a large volume of moderately-heated 
air is employed, and one in which dependence is [placed upon a 
small volume of air raised to a high temperature. The very common 
abuse of the system consists principally in the use of furnaces too 
small for the work they have to do. As the consequence, we must 
drive them in cold weather to such an extent that the air passing 
through them is vitiated and rendered unfit for breathing. Some 
years ago this subject was very fully and carefully investigated by 
the French Academy of Sciences, and the results were given to the 
public in the valuable treatise of General Arthur Morin, Director 
of the Paris Conservatory of Arts and Trades. The conclusions 
reached by the Committee of the Academy, and confirmed by 
experiments subsequently conducted by General Morin, show very 
clearly the danger to health resulting from the poisoning of air-cur- 
rents brought in contact with red-hot iron surfaces. There is, how- 
ever, no good reason why our furnace radiators should ever become 
red. hot, provided their capacity is proportioned to the work 
expected of them. The temperature at which cast-iron is red in the 
dark is about 700° Fahrenheit. We keep within the limits of safety 
when we do not permit the temperature of the radiating surfaces of 
a furnace to rise above 400° or 500° Fahrenheit. When they do not 
much exceed this temperature, the currents of pure air passing over 
them will not be vitiated. In these remarks we have taken no 
account of the possible presence of carbonic oxide and sulphurous 
gases in the air-currents flowing from the registers. They have no 
more right to be there than smoke or flame, and never will be when 
well-built furnaces with tight joints are used. We can not expect 
the average householder to understand these matters, and we must 
look to the architect to lead the progress of reform which shall give 
us wholesome heating without sacrifice of comfort. 

Intimately connected with the problem of healthful warming is 
that of ventilation. Here the difference between theory and prac- 
tice in house-building—between what we know should be done and 
what we do or attempt to do—is certainly very marked. The sub- 
ject of ventilation has a voluminous literature of its own, with which 
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the well-read architect can not but be more or less familiar. 
Probably he appreciates more fully than any one but the specialist 
in practical hygiene, the importance of good ventilation in dwell- 
ings; but in not one in a hundred of the dwellings he builds is 
any provision whatever made for ventilation. What is simple and 
comparatively easy of accomplishment at the hands of an intelli- 
gent architect when he plans a building, becomes difficult and 
often practically impossible of accomplishment after the house is 
finished, without costly and troublesome reconstruction. That the 
average architect is. practically ignorant of the mechanical means 
by which adequate ventilation can be secured in cold climates with- 
out unnecessary waste of fuel, is no more to be wondered at than 
that he so often fails in his essays in the domain of high art. With 
us it is not yet a part of the business of house-making, and we do 
not give him an opportunity to learn from practical trial the fact 
that, to secure good ventilation, it is only necessary to remove 
impure air; and that, with the whole volume of the atmosphere 
exerting on all sides a pressure equal to about fourteen pounds to 
the square inch, it is as idle to pump fresh air into a building as it 
is to pump water down hill. Hence, when we call upon the architect 
of average skill to exercise the functions of an engineer of venti- 
lation, he is more likely to fail than to succeed. We see this illus- 
trated in the bad ventilation of our churches and public halls—if 
that may be called ventilation which does not ventilate—and if 
we pursue the experiment long enough, and without regard to 
expense, we are likely to reach results almost as unsatisfactory as 
those secured in the effort to ventilate the House of Represent- 
atives at Washington. We blame the architect for the impure air 
of our dwellings and places of assembly, but when he undertakes 
to give us good ventilation and fails, all he is really to blame for is 
over-confidence in essaying a task for which he has neither the 
education nor the experience. In such a climate as we have in 
New York, we can not have both economical heating and good 
ventilation, unless we build our walls and floors with non-conducting 
filling. As we do build, however, we are content to do without 
the ventilation ; and, to secure both comfort and fuel economy, even 
the scanty supply of fresh air which comes in around our doors and 
window-sashes we cut off in the early autumn with list and weather- 
strips. We are not only content to do without ventilation, but we 
positively do not want it in any form in which it has yet been given 
to us. Some years ago a wealthy and philanthropic land-owner, in 
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one of our principal cities, conceived the idea of erecting a number 
of healthy houses, which should be built on scientific principles. 
Ventilation was especially sought, and the best talent at command 
was engaged to provide the necessary appliances; but when the 
houses were finished, the owner found himself unable to retain his 
tenants except upon the condition that he would seal all his venti- 
lators. Probably the tenants were not so blind to their own 


. interests as might appear at first glance. No doubt it was. impos- 


sible to keep these houses warm enough for comfort, owing to the 
loss of heat by absorption into the walls and its escape through 
the ventilators. In ventilation, comfort and health are almost 
synonymous, and when we can have the benefits of pure air without 
a ruinous consumption of fuel or the discomfort of low tempera- 
tures, we shall no longer object to it. Indeed, we shall demand it. 

That the educated architect should thoroughly understand the 
principles and the methods of ventilation, is too obvious to need 
the support of argument. It is not, however, an art which can’be 
acquired easily or from mere generalizations. Nor will it help him 
much to master the details of a “system,” however good that 
system may be, for the reason that no system can be devised which 
will admit of successful application under various conditions. A 
system which would work well in one house might fail in part in 
another house, and fail utterly in a public hall; while a system 
applicable to a church or a lecture-room would probably be little 
better than no system at all in a theatre or a hospital. There are, 
however, certain principles which apply to the ventilation of all 
classes of buildings which are so simple and, when learned, so 
obvious, that the architect rarely attempts to apply them until he 
has tried all other plans unsuccessfully. It is a curious fact that 
those who give attention to ventilation rarely avail themselves of 
the experiences of their predecessors. Beginning where they beg ‘n, 
they go through pretty much the same course of trials and failures, 
and it is generally an easy matter to tell how much experience a 
man has had by ascertaining what “system” he tried last. When 
the importance of good ventilation is better understood by the 
public, and the architect is required to provide it in our dwellings, he 
will probably find it to his interest to call to his aid the specialist who 
has made ventilation his study, and who has learned from experi- 
ence how-to meet all the conditions which complicate the problem 
so seriously. 

In the defects found in the average plumbing work of the time, 
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we see another instance of the wide difference which exists between 
the measure of our scientific knowledge and the methods of our 
architectural practice. No fact rests upon a broader and more sub- 
stantial basis of truth than that the gaseous emanations from 
decomposing sewage, commonly called sewer gas, are a fruitful 
source of disease. Whatever the agency by which sewer gas works, 
we know that it comes armed with the power and potency of death. 
Escaping into the free atmosphere, its deadly power is quickly 
destroyed by the oxidation of its organic poisons; but when it 
mingles with the confined air of our unventilated living and sleep- 
ing rooms, it retains its terrible power for mischief long enough 
to do its deadly work effectually. Dr. Mapother, of Dublin, an 
eminent authority, states that there occur annually in England 
140,000 cases of typhoid fever, of which 20,000 terminate fatally, 
which are clearly traceable to defective drainage and sewer-gas 
poisoning, and yet typhoid fever is only one of a long list of preva- 
lent zymotic diseases. England and Scotland together gave in the 
five years ended January Ist, 1870, deaths from zymotic diseases 
amounting to 21.9 of the total mortality, as shown in returns made 
by order of Parliament in 1871. The variation of the zymotic ratio 
in the sum of causes of mortality, ranges from ten to thirty-seven 
per cent of the total deaths. From such imperfect statistics as 
have been gathered in this country, it is safe to conclude that 
zymotic diseases cause, directly or indirectly, about one half the 
deaths occurring in our great cities. In the vital statistics of New 
York for the past eleven years, zymotic diseases, as now classified, 
are charged with about thirty-two per cent of the deaths from all 
causes. 
The figures are as follows: 
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In some of our principal cities the percentage is higher than in 
New York; in others it is much lower, as will be seen from the 


following comparison : 
Average Ratio of Deaths from Zymotic 


Name of Place. Causes to total annual Mortality. 
POOROU 4. 0.5 «0000 r.0000080 e008 35 per cent. 
CPD cgwevadcennddncessees 34 . 
BOODNEGA 0.0040 00 cascccescess 33 e 
inc enens on scks soenes 33 ¥ 
SL nic dcop nae anne 2100 9.008 33 “ 
PER. centcdtaane scene ans 31 ° 
Paste vin 0.000 00.00. 02 nce 28 ” 
Washington..........eeeeeees 25 9 

SR EINOR., « 0.0:0,00 0.00.92:0,00° 22 “ 
Philadelphia................+- 20 9s 


If it be assumed that the relation of deaths to the number of 
cases of sickness induced by zymotic causes is about the same here 
as in the case of typhoid fever in England, the effect of filth-poison- 
ing upon the public health will with difficulty be realized. If 
we look for the cause of this large mortality from diseases of the 
zymotic type in our cities, we find it principally in sewer-gas poison- 
ing. Other causes operate to swell the total, but to bad plumbing 
work we may attribute the prevalence of pythogenic pneumonia, 
peritonitis, inflammatory rheumatism, typhoid and malarial fevers, 
croup, diphtheria, and many kindred diseases which are almost 
epidemic in our large cities. 

Unfortunately for the progress of hygienic reform, the difference 
between good and bad plumbing work is usually so slight as to 
escape the notice of any but the trained expert; but it is commonly 
great enough to exert an active and far-reaching power for mischief. 
We expect to find in the houses among which we seek homes for our 
families, all the conveniences which are rendered possible by the vast 
systems of hydraulic engineering which find their consummation in 
the water service and drainage of a city house. The bath, the 
water-closet, stationary wash-basins with hot and cold water, laundry- 
tubs, the butler’s. pantry and the kitchen water-system, are no 
longer regarded as luxuries, but as necessities in all well-appointed 
modern houses. There is.no good reason why we should not have 
all these conveniences, but we often pay a fearful price for them. 
Let us follow the intelligent. sanitary inspector in an examination of 
the pipe systems of an average New York house of the better class. 
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Beginning with the water service, we find that the pipes are of 
lead, notwithstanding the fact that the architect has ready to his 
hand several kinds of pipe quite as convenient as lead and much 
safer than those made of a metal which, under a great variety of 
conditions, parts with poisonous salts to the water passing through 
it. All conscientious architects familiar with the literature of 
chemistry, will admit that lead should be discarded as an unsafe 
metal for service pipes, and tin or black iron used instead; but lead 
is still called for in ninety-nine out of every hundred specifications. 
In the drainage system and its appurtenances, we find evils of a 
different and more serious character. We see dependence for the 
suppression of gases, often held under considerable pressures in the 
sewers, placed upon supposititious half-inch water-seals in traps of 
such shape, and so placed, that they are likely to be emptied from 
one cause or another every hour in the day, and to stand empty at 
night. We find that the foul sewer is provided with breathing-holes 
into our houses; that in dark, unventilated recesses adjoining our 
bedrooms are cheap and flimsy water-closets, wrong in principle 
and wholly unsatisfactory in operation, which retain so much of the 
filth passing into them that they become pestilent nuisances; in 
short, we find every condition so favorable to sewer-gas poisoning 
that we no longer wonder at the great mortality from diseases of 
pythogenic origin in our sewer-drained cities. As the plumbing 
work of our houses is commonly done, it would be better for 
most of us if we had to bring our water in buckets from a public 
hydrant, and carry our waste to the culvert at the nearest street- 
corner. 

Where shall we place the responsibility for this most terrible of 
the evils which characterize the architectural practice of the time? 
We know from experience that very few of our architects have given 
the problems of hygienic house-drainage the careful attention they 
deserve, but it is not because they do not know the consequences 
of cheap and defective plumbing work in houses, nor because they 
consider these defects irremediable. The evils to which we have 
called attention exist and multiply simply because the architect in 
general practice can not insist upon a due observance of hygienic 
laws in house-construction, and compete successfully with those in 
the profession who are less conscientious in these matters. If his 
clients neither know nor care whether a house is well or badly 
drained, why should he drive away business by demanding that we 
shall pay for good plumbing work, when others will furnish us 
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equally acceptable plans and specifications which can be followed in 
construction more cheaply? Consequently, the architect rarely 
troubles himself to learn the theory of plumbing, save in the most 
superficial way. His specifications of pipes and fixtures are usually 
so loosely drawn as to be susceptible of the most liberal interpreta- 
tion by those who bid upon them. As the lowest bidder commonly 
secures the contract, we may be sure that every advantage will be 
taken of the incompleteness and ambiguity of the specifications, 
which are rarely specific except as to the number and kind of fixtures 
to be supplied, and the weight of lead pipe to be used. The shrewd 
practical plumber knows just how much regard it is necessary to pay 
to the stereotyped phrases which provide that his task shall be con- 
summated “in a workmanlike manner, and to the satisfaction of the 
architect and owner.” The architect gives the work only the most 
cursory supervision, at most, and the owner is commonly satisfied if 
the fixtures are all in the right places and look as he expected. A 
stain in a marble slab, or a thin spot in the silver-plating of a basin 
cock, is far more likely to give dissatisfaction than a soil-pipe of 
paper thickness, put together with mason’s cement or glazier’s putty, 
instead of substantial pipe weighing (if of four inches diameter) 
not less than twelve pounds to the foot, and put together with well- 
calked lead joints. , 

The specialist in the field of practical hygiene naturally blames 
the architect for the existence of evils so prejudicial to the public 
health; but there is a divided responsibility. The architect shifts 
his share upon the builder, the builder upon the parsimonious 
owner unwilling to pay the price of good work, and the owner upon the 
rascally plumber who “scamped the job.” But it does not rest here. 
The plumber replies that he works for a profit, and means to make 
it when he can. If the owner expected to get a thousand dollars’ 
worth of materials and time for five hundred dollars, he is the only 
party to the transaction who is deceived—and that because he 
deceived himself. There is something of truth in each of these spe- 
cious disclaimers; but perhaps the architect has a larger share of 
the moral responsibility than he is willing to admit. If he would 
let discreditable work go to those more anxious for present gain 
than for an honorable professional reputation, we should be better 
able than we now are to draw the line between the two classes com- 
posing the profession. 

The evils of our average architectural practice which belong in 
the second of our very general classifications, bear a more inti- 
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mate relation to those already considered than might appear at 
first glance. The first of these is the flimsy and unsubstantial con- 
struction of the time. Badly-built houses are not likely to be 
healthy houses, for the reason that we do not commonly seek excel- 
lence in one item and neglect the others; and our progress toward 
a higher standard of general excellence in house-building will be 
characterized by a closer attention to all the details of construction 
and internal fitting. Probably we build as well as we can afford to. 
We are still a young nation with a large territory to occupy, vast 
resources to develop and but little accumulated wealth available for 
investment in costly dwellings. With our attention preoccupied 
with the problem—not always easy of solution—how to earn a liv- 
ing and better our condition, we accept with but little thought of 
the future the makeshifts to which the builder has recourse in his 
effort to secure the most satisfactory results at the least cost. 
Were it not that we need so large a part of our capital in develop- 
ing our resources, carrying on our productive industries, extending 
our railway system and reclaiming for habitation the waste places 
of the continent, the methods of cheap, speculative building, which 
meet our present wants to our present satisfaction, would be rob- 
bing the future; but, when we consider all the circumstances, it is 
evident that had we followed any other system, a very large part of 
our population would have fared much worse than they do now. It 
is with our house-building as with our railroad extension. Had the 
engineers who projected their surveys into the wilderness, and 
opened in advance of the need for them our highways of travel and 
trade, paused at every valley to fill in with stone, and at every 
stream to build substantial bridges of iron ; had they insisted upon 
easy curves and grades, and demanded the best rails procurable in 
the market, we should probably have seven thousand miles of road in 
operation instead of seventy thousand. As it was, they pushed for- 
ward with what seemed to Old World engineers a reckless disregard 
of rules and formule. When capital was exhausted, credit was 
strained to the limit of its elasticity, and many of our roads were 
built and equipped for a third or a half the-cost per mile of English 
and Continental roads. It would have been better to have built 
better, had we been able todo so; but it was better to have built as 
we did than not at all. Out of the earnings of the lines thus 
opened we accumulated the capital with which to build them 
properly. The road-beds were gradually improved, curves were 
straightened and grades flattened, clumsy and insecure wooden 
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bridges were replaced by light and strong bridges of iron, steel rails 
were put down as iron rails wore out and were taken up, additional 
tracks were provided’ to accommodate increased traffic, and we 
reached at last a standard of excellence in construction and equip- 
ment which would have been impossible of attainment had we 
sought it in the beginning. So it is with our town and city archi- 
tecture. The needs of the future will be somewhat different from 
those of the present, and we shall contribute our full share to the 
progress of civilization if we begin what succeeding generations 
must consummate. 

As the transition from primitive expedients in house-building to 
the more permanent construction of the future is necessarily slow, 
we find that there are certain definite limitations to the excellence 
of the average construction of the time. We must for the present 
live in cheap houses, but we are not content that they should look 
cheap. Consequently the architect is forced to accept, and the 
builder to resort to, all sorts of expedients to disguise the real quality 
of materials and workmanship. Our only cause for complaint is with 
ourselves, in having encouraged these shams until they have been 
carried too far. Still it must be confessed that we prefer a pretty 
sham to an ugly reality in architecture. The brown-stone veneer 
suits the average householder in comfortable circumstances better 
than the honest brick front, and he is content with foundations 
that settle, walls that crack, floor-timbers that spring, and ceilings 
that cling to the lathing with a precarious tenure, if for what he 
sacrifices in these items he can have plate-glass street-doors, black- 
walnut stairs, marble hall-floors, high ceilings, imitation bronze or 
ormolu chandeliers, and “all the modern conveniences.” The poor 
man who could do without the necessities of life but must have 
the luxuries, differed from most of us who live in cities only in 
being more honest in giving expression to his sentiments. When 
we can afford both the necessities and the luxuries in architecture, 
we shall have both. In the mean time there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that, as regards dwellings, our average construction is bet- 
ter than that of Northern Europe. New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and indeed all of our principal cities 
of the North, are better built than those portions of the principal 
British and Continental cities which have grown up within the 
past quarter of a century. From this we may except Paris and the 
principal Swiss and Italian towns. The newer portions of London 
are made up chiefly of interminable rows of flimsy dwellings with 
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slight division-walls, eight and ten inch party-walls being the rule. 
The newer portions of Berlin and Vienna are but little better. We 
have much to criticise in the work of our own builders, but they 
can plead the excuse of conditions which certainly do not exist in 
Europe. 

Of the evils incident to cheap and temporary construction, the 
most serious are our heavy annual losses from fire. The valuation 
of the property annually destroyed by fire in the United States 
may be roughly averaged at one hundred millions of dollars. In 
addition to this enormous destruction of values, we must bear the 
cost of fire-protection systems and of insurance. As regards fire- 
proof construction, there exists no very close relation between the 
knowledge we have gained from experience and the methods and 
materials we commonly employ in house-building. That so many 
buildings popularly considered fire-proof were destroyed in Chicago 
and Boston, and that in the furnace-breath of those great conflagra- 
tions even the most incombustible materials fell in crumbling ruin, 
can not be accepted as proof that it is useless to seek security from 
fire. 

Before proceeding further, however, it is important to under- 
stand what we mean by the term fire-proof as applied to buildings. 
Its literal meaning is perhaps somewhat broader than its meaning 
in technical usage. A house absolutely indestructible by fire could 
be built, for we can build metallurgical furnaces which withstand 
for years temperatures impossible of attainment in the open air; 
but neither the methods nor the materials of blast-furnace construc- 
tion are applicable to house-building. We do not seek such a 
standard of indestructibility even in our most costly experiments 
in fire-proof construction; and if we did, our dwellings and public 
buildings would be essentially lacking in adaptation to the uses for 
which we employ them. Again, we have no materials sufficiently 
refractory to be considered absolutely fire-proof, which are other- 
wise available for the uses of the builder. In the intense heat of 
the Chicago and Boston fires, great blocks of granite and sandstone 
burst and crumbled and well-baked bricks were in some instances 
fused. Given conditions similar to those attending the destruction 
of most of the well-built warehouses and dwellings consumed in 
those cities, the architect is powerless to meet them; but in a city 
in which due attention has been given to fire-proof construction, 
such conditions can not possibly exist. Now, in fire-proof construc- 
tion we do not expect to reach the standard of absolute infusibility. 
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All that is necessary or practicable in this country, and at this time, 
is to so build that a fire beginning in one room or floor shall be 
confined to the place where it originates; and that, unless it be 
of exceptional intensity and duration, it shall not seriously impair 
the strength of the structure, nor necessitate any more extensive 
repairs than are needed to restore plastering, sashes, window-casings, 
and door-frames. We must always expect to suffer more or less 
damage;from smoke and water; but this is all we need insure 
against, provided we have in our house-building systems even an 
approximation to fire-proof standards. Theory teaches, and expe- 
rience has shown, that we can go thus far in the direction of fire- 
proof construction without much, if any, increase in cost. The 
public do not understand this, and they have, as yet, only a very 
limited appreciation of incidental advantages and economies 
resulting from fire-proof construction. If it be within the scope of 
the architect’s opportunities to raise the standard of general excel- 
lence in construction, by the judicious employment of such of the 
materials and methods ready to his hand as will give us practically 
fire-proof buildings, a conscientious regard for the best interests of 
his clients should prompt him to do so. 

It has often been said that, because of the easy facilities for 
cheap insurance growing out of the sharp competition of the com- 
panies, the public are practically indifferent to the fire risk of 
unscientific construction. This is true to a limited extent, but, 
judging from what any one may see of the building practice of the 
time, we should say that our architects and builders are even more 
indifferent to fire-proof construction than are the property owners. 
Even in the best construction of the day we often see evidences of 
empiricism, which show that our architects have not in all cases 
intelligently studied the conditions under which buildings con- 
structed principally of incombustible materials are so frequently 
destroyed by fire. Distrustful of wood, they turned their attention 
to iron, and there are to-day thousands of brick, stone, and iron 
buildings in the country, with iron columns and floor-beams, and 
brick filling. These are generally supposed to be fire-proof, but 
when subjected to the fire test they sink in shapeless piles of débris. 
The trouble arises from mistaking incombustibility for indestructi- 
bility. _ Even an inconsiderable flame about an iron post, or under 
an iron floor-beam, is sufficient to heat it to redness and render it 
little better than wax to resist the strains upon it. A building may 
be constructed wholly of incombustible materials, but if its integ- 
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rity depends upon the stability of unprotected iron members, the 
heat of its burning contents suffices to bring it down like lead in a 
ladle. It is for this reason that so few of the buildings in our cities 
which belong to the so-called fire-proof class, are able to withstand 
the burning out of a single room well filled with combustible matter. 
There is no objection, theoretical or practical, to the use of iron in 
fire-proof construction, but in all cases it should be protected from 
both heat and water by a non-conducting covering. Plaster of 
Paris is a cheap and excellent material for this purpose, and its 
more liberal employment should be encouraged. The slight expan- 
sion it undergoes in setting, causes it to adhere to its position very 
strongly, and when old it is much harder than the mortars and 
finishing coats commonly employed. The idea of filling the spaces 
between floors and in walls with an incombustible and non-conduct- 
ing material was, if we remember rightly, first applied to the fire- 
proofing of wooden houses by Earl Stanhope, and no better way of 
building has since been devised. The efficiency of this method of 
protecting iron has been repeatedly shown in practical and experi- 
mental tests, and it has the additional advantage of making wood 
almost, if not quite,as safe as iron. Floor-timbers laid in plaster or 
cement are practically incombustible, and so long as we have such 
materials available for general employment we have only ourselves 
to blame for the enormous aggregate of our annual losses from fire. 

It was not the intention of the writer at the outset to venture 
any discussion of the ways and means by which the desirable 
reforms in our average architectural practice could best be secured. 
The architect may give ear to non-professional criticism in matters 
of taste, but he will scarcely look to the same source for suggestions 
as to the best methods of construction. The question of fire-proof 
building, however, is just now one of great public interest, and is 
naturally exciting much discussion. The recent appalling disaster 
in the Brooklyn Theatre, where a wretched and mistaken economy 
in the cost of construction was offset by the loss of more than three 
hundred lives, has done much to prepare the way for progress in 
right directions, and it is to be hoped that those who must lead the 
movement will not neglect the opportunity of turning this calamity 
to good. 

When security from fire is sought in buildings erected with more 
regard to thorough excellence than to cost, the resources of the 
builder’s art enable the architect to attain the desired result with- 
out difficulty. The splendid building of the Delaware and Hudson 
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€anal Company, in New York City, is a notable example of this 
kind of construction, which need not be described in detail. To 
attain to the standard of measurably fire-proof construction in cheap 
buildings, to be used as dwellings or warehouses, is quite another 
thing. To keep the cost within the prescribed limits, the archi- 
tect must have recourse to very different and much cheaper mate- 
rials and methods, and must often exercise considerable ingenuity 
in bringing the work within the somewhat limited range of the 
intelligence and ability of the average builder. In an article of 
this kind we can, at most, only offer a few suggestions based upon 
a somewhat careful observation of, and a limited experience in, fire- 
proof construction. 

Let us suppose that the problem presented to the architect is 
the fire-proofing of an average brick dwelling or warehouse, the cost 
of which can not much exceed, if at all, the average for buildings of 
the same class. The floors, being the weakest points, will first 
receive attention. These he can make fire-proof, even though he 
use wooden beams. In itself wood is capable of resisting very con- 
siderable degrees of heat without material loss of strength, if pro- 
tected from the air. Encased in plaster of Paris, cement, or any 
substance equally non-conductive and incombustible, its strength 
remains unimpaired even when exposed for a long time to fierce 
flames. ‘This is even more true of wood than of iron, for reasons 
well understood. The encasement of the floor-timbers may be 
accomplished by several methods, but the principle is the same in 
each casé—the complete surrounding of the timbers or beams with 
a continuous protecting coating, cored to secure lightness, strength, 
and economy of material. This coating must cover sides, edges, 
and ends, leaving no unprotected spot. The flooring can be bedded 
in the top coating of the timbers or beams, and the ceilings can be 
spread directly on the under side of the cored filling. The flooring 
should be closely scribed up to the front and side walls, and beams 
should be supported on ledges and not rest in sockets in party- 
walls. Floors thus made are light, stiff, strong, and indestructible, 
provided, of course, the strains have been properly calculated. 
This, however, will not make a structure fire-proof. As now built, 
our houses consist of two shells between which is an intricate 
system of wood-lined flues and air passages. These must be closed. 
Flooring and lath must be discarded, or else we must coat the 
wooden members of the frame in such a way as to protect them. 
The same is true of wood partitions, but it will be found better in 
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most cases to use the cheap partition-blocks to be had in the 
market. With fire-proof floors, walls, and partitions, the stairs of a 
dwelling are not commonly dangerous; in warehouses they should 
be provided with traps or doors. In theatres and public buildings 
they should, of course, be fire-proof in every part. The flues may be 
made as provided in any well-devised code of building laws, or with 
soft burnt-clay pipes set in brick. The roof must be protected with 
plaster or cement from below, and from above with metal, slate, or 
other approved fire-proof covering. The service, waste and gas 
pipes should be carried up in recesses of the side wall, and not 
through the floors. This principle of construction will not give us 
absolute indestructibility, but if generally followed it would render 
great conflagrations impossible, and would protect the individual 
building from fire within, and from every thing but a furnace heat 
without. 

In the fire-proofing of theatres the intelligent architect encoun- 
ters no practical difficulties. The audience-room may be fire-proofed 
by any of the methods followed in good practice, and the builder 
does not need to employ an ounce of inflammable material in any 
part of it. For further security, the stage may be cut off from the 
auditorium by a brick wall with fire-proof doors, and an iron curtain 
which can be kept wet when desired. There is, however, no neces- 
sity for such a curtain, and the objection that to lower it might pre- 
cipitate a panic in the audience is not without weight. The light 
woodwork of the stage machinery, the scenery, and the draperies 
can be so prepared at small cost as to be incapable of transmitting 
flame. The method of treating them with a solution of tungstate 
of soda is only one of a number of processes which have been 
known for years. Such materials can be ‘so easily and cheaply 
rendered incapable of bursting into flame, that there is really no 
reason why the danger from fire should be any greater on the stage 
than in the lobbies; and when this absolute security against quick- 
spreading fire among the stage properties is attained, a drop-curtain 
of any suitable fabric, rendered incombustible by proper treatment, 
will answer as well as one of iron, and better than one of iron which 
can not be kept wet in every part. A very small fire on or under 
the stage, would warp and twist a screen made of thin strips of sheet 
metal, and quickly heat it to redness. When the public demand 
security, and the owners of theatres shall honestly seek it, our archi- 
tects and builders will not be at a loss for methods and materials; 
and if the public knew how easily and cheaply complete security 
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from fire can be had, our architects would not have long to wait for 
opportunities of reducing their theoretical knowledge to practice. 

It is too much to expect that there will ever be, in our average 
architectural practice, a close approximation to the measure of our 
scientific knowledge. If it follows, even a long way behind, the 
footprints of invention and discovery, it will be as rapidly progres- 
sive as we can hope to see it. Generally speaking, we gain knowl- 
edge a good deal faster than we can apply it practically, and our 
progress towards higher standards in architecture will, and should, be 
characterized by a judicious conservatism. The material interests 
involved are large, and must be carefully guarded by the conscientious 
architect. We can not, therefore, expect that he will make haste 
to utilize every new fact which may be added to the sum of the 
world’s knowledge ; but we have a right to insist that he shall not 
carry his conservatism too far, and cling to systems and methods 
entailing evils from which we naturally and properly look to him for 
protection. In these matters there should be a much closer relation 
than now exists between theory and practice in house-building, and 
if the conscientious architect will first educate himself in those 
branches of his art in which the disparity is greatest, he will find it 
an easy task to bring about the desired reforms. In thus educating 
the public by placing before them the results of his own education, 
he will open for himself a broader and nobler field of usefulness, 
with fewer restrictions and limitations than now hamper him. 
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IN that old pump-room, as I stood alone 
Beside “the Bath,” the “ waters of the sun,” 

I thought of two past ages. All were gone 
To evening haunts of pleasure and of fun: 
When ali went off to dine and dance and sup, 
The Bath began to teem with modish ghosts, 
A reach of Lethe, sending bubbles up 

From bygone dandies and forgotten toasts. 
Then for relief, I turn’d to see and hear 

An older Past, with Fancy’s eye that takes 
Fond retrospects, and Fancy’s ear that makes 
A sound of her own longings. Ofttimes here, 
A home and grave the peaceful Roman found, 
And little Caius coo’d on British ground. 
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N making the tour of Germany, the traveler can hardly escape the 
varying impressions which a country distinguished by strong con- 
trasts produces. After having journeyed amid the monotonous and 
sometimes cheerless landscapes of the North, of which sandy, lake- 
dotted plains form no small feature, he finds himself in a land crossed 
by mountains and streams, his eye is charmed at the sight of romantic 
valleys, rich farms, and blooming gardens. The difference does not 
stop with this, but extends to the climate and to the temperament of 
the inhabitants. The people of the North are more reserved and for- 
mal in their manners, those of the South more open and frank, and 
while the former usually have a serious cast of character, the latter 
delight in pleasantry and merry-making. How different are the two 
sections of the “‘ Heart of Europe” may be shown by the failure to 
naturalize in the large cities of the North the wild revels of the car- 
niva!. The citizens of Berlin-are irritated because, with all the pains 
they have taken, their celebration does not approach the brilliant 
successes achieved in the cities of the South. The Berliner is bent 
on having the Carnival in all its splendor at home. It is true that he 
has little talent for it, but, by a peculiar element of his nature, he 
considers himself capable of anything, and sets out with the firmly- 
rooted assumption that everything may be attained in Berlin and for 
Berlin. Rahel, among the most noted femmes spirituelles of whom 
good Berlin society at the beginning of this century could boast, 
wittily expressed this characteristic of her native city in the saying, 
“The Berliner knows how to make himself everything—now he is 
about to make himself a site withal,”’ a matter which, considering the 
exceptionally unattractive situation of the capital of the German em- 
pire, has a difficulty all itsown. The Berliner, however, thinks he has 
a very excellent right to make the carnival a feature of his city, and he 
points for evidence to the fact that the most prominent, the wittiest, 
and the keenest of all the humorous sheets in Germany—Austria 
being left out of the account for the moment—the K/adderadatsch, is 
a Berlin product, and that the South has never succeeded in matching 
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it with a worthy rival. That this is the state of the case, that it is 
the North, and not the South, of Germany that gives the tone in the 
domain of humorous journalistic literature, though, according to the 
temperament and talent of the two great families, the contrary rela- 
tion would sooner be expected to subsist, is to be explained at the 
outset by the utterly different kinds of political development which 
the two chief geographical divisions of Germany have had. The 
north of Germany has grown to be a great political community ; 
Prussia, with Berlin as a central point for every intellectual and moral 
tendency, while the south, broken into several petty states, is without 
the bustling centres and the influences which would unite and con- 
dense its life and culture. 

Every one knows that Prussia is not at all the eldest political Cu/. 
turstaat in Germany. On the contrary, the beginnings of our parlia- 
mentary and political development lie in the south. Some thirty 
years ago, when absolutism still reigned in Prussia, and when there 
was a want of all public political life, the little Grand Duchy of Baden 
was the German state which stood far in advance of all the others in 
political development. All Germany, in those days, watched with 
intense interest the proceedings of both houses at Baden, where alone 
what stirred the hearts of the best men of the nation was uttered and 
brought into the light of day, and the then famous names of Hecker, 
Struve, Itzstein and Welcker stood in: the foreground, as objects of 
universal attention. Little Carlsruhe was the intellectual capital of 
Germany, while Berlin idled in contemplative quiet. In spite of its 
high significance politically, the south of Germany even at that time 
was never able to unite in itself the conditions for a humoristic mirror 
of the varied struggles of the day. The one attempt which it made in 
this direction, resulted in the Fiiegenden Blatter, a still existing jour- 
nal, founded in 1844. We shall have occasion to speak of this enterprise 
further on. Appearing, not in Carlsruhe, but in Munich, where the 
gay spirits and jolly humor of the artist world were then flourishing 
and striving for expression, this sheet, as was to be expected from its 
harmless origin, hardly ever trod the ground of politics or of the his- 
tory of culture, at the most merely grazing it now and then with 
some light jest sent from afar. 

An organ of greater quickness to seize on events and their con- 
trasts, to use the lash of censure, and to employ ridicule and indigna- 
tion in the field of politics, first appeared when in 1848 the revolu- 
tionary movement, then prevailing throughout Germany, reached 
Prussia, and lit the fires of insurrection even in Berlin. Ina few days, 
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all previous limits to free speech were actually, though not by legal 
recognition, swept away, the most unbounded freedom of the press 
was restored and at once established itself in the streets in the form 
of the so-called “ fiiegender Buchhandel.” The wits of Berlin thronged 
around Mr. Hoffmann, a young bookseller, who though but slenderly 
provided vith funds, was very enterprising, and who now is the pub- 
lisher of the K/adderadatsch. From a small public house came the 
first political comic sheet, Die Ewige Lampe, soon to be followed by 
another the Krakelnler, which was well furnished with rude illustra- 
tions. Both journals took with the public, utterly unaccustomed as 
it was to such reading matter, which formerly had had to be imported 
into Germany from abroad. This hardly anticipated success operated 
so as to combine several men of remarkable and eminent literary 
powers in the serious attempt to found a journal that should satisfy 
still higher demands. These, in addition to Mr. Hoffmann, the pub- 
lisher just mentioned, were L. Kalisch, then clerk in a banking house, 
but later on well-known as a clever comic poet, two young scholars, 
E. Dohm and R. Léwenstein, and a distinguished artist, Wilhelm 
Scholz, even then holding a well-earned rank as designer for illus- 
trated works. Of these founders of the X/adderadatsch, the first 
number of which came out on the 7th of May, 1848, two, Kalisch and 
Léwenstein, have during these latter years, departed this life. Since 
1848, the journal has had a brilliant development, the survivors 
remained attached to it, and Dohm is now chief of the editorial staff. 

From the very beginning, a propitious star has presided over the 
Kladderadatsch. The piquant, ready wit that it revealed, the capital 
hits which it dealt out right and left without mercy, soon rendered it 
a favorite with all those Berliners of ever numerous circles that know 
how to value a dun mot above all things, and are eager to set them- 
selves right with every new situation, with every somewhat startling 
occurrence, by means of a witticism. This trait, which runs through 
all strata of Berlin society up to the highest, and furnishes a sort of 
neutral ground where all are equal and even the bitterest foes may 
meet, laying aside old grudges, worked, strangely enough, a miracle 
of first importance for the prosperity of the young journal: it pro- 
cured it favor in high places. It soon being no secret that the king 
was among its most eager readers, the barriers were completely broken 
through, which might have denied it entrance tothe party of the 
court, nobility and army, ever powerful in Germany. The A/adder- 
adatsch was from that moment forth received in the salons of the 


most exclusive society} and ‘it has at all times and amid all changes 
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sustained with tact and circumspection the double character of a peo- 
ple’s journal, ever truly devoted to liberty and to healthful progress, 
and of an organ at once feared and admired, even in the highest cir- 
cles, by reason of the exquisite piquancy of its wit. 

King Frederick Wilhelm of Prussia, was, as is well known, a 
monarch of high mental gifts. Here is not the place to undertake 
to delineate his character, and we merely venture to recall the fact 
that with a romantic fancy for medieval political forms and class 
organization, by which he came into the sharpest contrast with the 
aspirations at that time prevailing in popular life, he possessed all 
the liking of the genuine “child of Berlin” for racy, disintegrating 
wit. Only this latter quality, which strangely contrasted with the 
otherwise affectionate and poetic disposition of the monarch, explains 
how he could feel attracted by a sheet which in the direction in 
which it delighted to give full play to its ridicule, must have almost 
roused in him a downright antipathy. Thus, the most remorseless 
derision pursued all efforts and all persons who aimed at putting new 
life into feudal institutions, the privileges of the nobility, and so 
forth, while especial ridicule was poured upon the class arrogance of 
the military party by means of the irresistibly droll characters of 
the Barons of Prudelwitz and Strudelwitz. Here belong some of the 
best and most sparkling pages of this witty sheet. That it suc- 
ceeded in this in a state where the significance of the military organ- 
ization is so conspicuously great that the nobility, in filling the higher 
positions in the army, is only too much inclined to regard itself as 
the first and most privileged estate in the kingdom, is assuredly a 
most meritorious achievement in the sense of progress. 

To appreciate duly the influence of the leading German comic 
paper and to comprehend its popularity, we must here examine the 
stereotyped characters it has created and point to the originals in 
social life for which they are meant. These characters are seized 
and held with a so extraordinarily happy grasp, they are so typical, 
and notwithstanding the caricaturist’s exaggeration which of course 
marks them, so true, so striking in their likeness, that they have 
stood, up to the present day, without growing stale, and must be 
looked upon as model achievements in this field. Thanks to these, 
the K/adderadatsch may have a claim to being not a mere jester, but 
an organ for seriously meant satire, in the best and most appropriate 
sense of the word. We have already mentioned the comic charac- 
ters of the Barons of Prudelwitz and Strudelwitz who from time to 
time exchange in the columns of the paper, epistolary effusions 
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apropos of the events of the day. They form a constant quiz on 
certain peculiar features which, though far from being always notice- 
able among the nobles and higher military class of Prussia, are still 
very common, and so inherent and unpleasantly striking, that to 
these may be traced the strong dislike which Prussian appearance 
and actions are pretty sure to encounter in the rest of Germany. If 
any one finds this surprising, he must again be reminded that the 
army forms one of the most prominent features of the Prussian polit- 
ical system, the one in fact which outwardly shows itself the most 
and which, too, with the prevailing universal obligation to serve, 
makes itself the most keenly felt among the people. The Baron of 
Prudelwitz or Strudelwitz forms the real original of what is popularly 
understood by a Prussian “ Junker,” the most extreme presump- 
tion on noble lineage and military rank, together with total lack 
of brains, as shown in an affected language mixed with bits of 
French, in forcible and exaggerated phrases, and in all sorts of far 
fetched expressions overlaid with misunderstood allusions which are 
meant to appear bright and witty, but only serve to distort true 
wit. For instance, he never assures you “’pon honor,” “on my 
word,”—that way of speaking is for him far too cheap,—but rather, 
“on my waist,” “on my hip.” Anything remarkable, distinguished 
for size, he calls not simply great, but “‘ pyramidal,” and he even 
talks about “pyramidal” or “ nihilistic wits.” When Count Arnim 
aimed his famous pamphlet “Pro Nihilo” at Bismarck, Prudelwitz 
expressed his delight to Strudelwitz in the following fashion.’ “ Cher 
Baron, you know my sentiments, accordingly can sentence, how ‘ Pro 
Nihilo’ delectates me. Manna in the political wilderness, fine-salted 
and coarse-grained as Schierikoff’s Caviar, bears’ paws with sauce 
piquante, game-ragout with Cayenne pepper, literary truffle-pie, in 
short, real genuine delight, tickling of my senses, or as Latin re- 
marks, jaudium., Devoured with cupidity, and sipped the words as 
though they were sack,” 

Prudelwitz puts j in the place of g in gaudium, and does so in 
accordance with the peculiar way of speaking prevalent in the March 
of Brandenburg, the original Prussian kernel of the kingdom, and in 
Berlin, of course, where the g is constantly pronounced asj. As all the 

‘Cher Baron! Kennen Gesinnung, mégen als beurtheilen, wie mich “ Pro Nihilo” 
delectirt. Manna in politischer Wiiste, fein gesalzen und grobkérnig wie Caviar von Shir- 
okoff, Barentatze mit sauce piguante, Wild Ragout mit Cayennepfeffer, literarische Triffel- 
patete, kurz, wahrhafter genuss, Sinnenkitzel, oder wie Lateiner sagt, jaudium. Habe 


mit Begier verschlungen und Worte geschlirft, als ob Sekt wire.” (Kladderadatsch, Nov, 
21, 1875.) 
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peculiarities here noticed are most clearly marked in the inhabitant of 
this region, the types of the Prussian nobility and military class repre- 
sented are, when introduced, always made to use his dialect. Here 
also belong the absurd and affected ways of forming sentences, par- 
ticularly the trick of despising the pronoun as superfluous, as is shown 
at the immediate beginning of the above quotation. The political 
creed of the Prudelwitz was always in the sense of the narrowest 
reaction, privilege of the nobility, sworn enmity to all progresses in 
state and society, obscurantism in all fields of intellectual life, arro- 
gant contempt for all other ranks, and especially for the leaders in 
science, without, attentions the most devoted, within, the sentiments 
of the rake. His favorite organ is the representative of the feudal 
party, the Kreuzzeitung, which, till a short time since, might pass 
for the one which alone gave adequate expression to the views of 
the whole conservative party in Prussia. The very latest time has 
now brought to pass a mighty change in this. Since the breach be- 
tween Prince Bismarck and the so-called ‘“‘ Kreuzzeitungspartie”’ which 
has a strong following in the Prussian upper house, the Herrenhaus, 
and a portion of the clergy and the army, the conservative party has 
split. The ground continually maintained by the faction headed by 
that paper, that it singly and alone shielded “ throne and altar from 
the dangers of revolution,” became untenable when Prince Bismarck 
contested it, and this could not fail to change the attitude, and to 
exert a decomposing influence upon the views of the Prussian noble 
and military class. Of course this must now have its effect also upon 
the correspondence of the Barons of Prudelwitz and Strudelwitz, and 
Kladderadatsch has succeeded in very cleverly turning the fact to 
account. As heretofore, these gentlemen are at one in their senti- 
ments and in the real essence of their opinions, but yet they now 
are at variance in their attitude. ‘To be or not to be,” now means 
for them, “ Shall we go with Bismarck against the Kreuzszeitung, or 
stand by the old party colors and defy the Prince Chancellor of the 
Empire?” Ina speech made in the Reichstag no great while ago, 
the latter had stigmatized the attitude of the Kreuzzeitung as noth- 
ing less than contemptible and unpatriotic, and had besides declared 
that a respectable man would avoid subscribing for it. Against this 
public attack on a journal, a protest was soon issued by the most 
decided adherents of the old conservative party who daily had their 
signatures printed in its columns as a vindication of its course. 
Hereupon our Barons. split, and came to a difference of opinions 
which is brought out in the following ludicrous fashion : 
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Epistle of Baron Prudelwitz to Baron Strudelwitz:’ 

“Cher Baron! Why protest of Kreuzzeitung not yet signed ? 
What’s the world to think if your name is missing? Quant & mot, 
can’t conceive that it’s left out of the list, although as a matter of 
course one of the first signers and actual auteurs or acteurs in chief 
of the idea. Please to enquire (recherchiren) whence happens ; 
whether mere oversight or redacthérichte neglect. Will be named, 
prize it as an honor if placed on the proscription list by the imperial 
denunciator, called Anzeiger (the official journal of the Empire). 
Will provoke the chancellor, see who can stop me from subscribing 
to Kreuszzeitung. Have subscribed for one hundred copies for next 
quarter by post; circulate them gratis in the environs, etc.” 

Baron Strudelwitz replies :* 

“‘ Because will not expose myself, because like to take reflections, 
because have broken not verily with the conservative party, but with 
eccentric principles, do not run my head through walls and into abyss 
with eyes open, finally because don’t see what more can attain than 
already effectively enjoy—therefore have not protested. The more 
joyfully as Fohanniter—or is it Samariter—bind up the heart-wounds 
of friend. Dieu des Dieux, cher ami, that can never yet see how 
everything turn out for our advantage! We everywhere again on 
top! We greater than ever! What shall say, even though a couple 
of bourgeois in ministerial seats. With state functionary more de- 
pends on sitzfletsch than on complexion.” 

1 Cher Baron! Warum Protest. von Kreuzzeitung noch nicht unterzeichnet? Was 
soll- Welt denken, wenn Ihr Name fehlt? Quant a moi, so begreife nicht, dass auf Liste 
ausgelassen, obgleich doch selbstverstandlich Einer von erste Unterzeichner und eigentlich 
Auteur oder doch Hauptacteur von Idee, Bitte zu recherchiren wovon liegt: ob bloss Ver- 
sehen oder redacthirichte Nachlissegkeit. Will genanut sein, schitze zu Chre, wenn von 
Reichs-denunciant, nomme Anzeiger [the official organ] auf Proscriptionsliste gesetzt. 
Will Kanzler argern: will doch sehen, wer hindern kann, auf Kreuzzeitung zu abouniren ! 
Habe fiir nachstes Quartal 100 Exemplare auf Post bestellt, Werde gratis in Umgegend 
verbreiten, etc. 

? Lieber Baron! Weil mich nicht bloss stellen will, weil Ricksichten nehme, weil zwar 
nicht mit conservativer Partie, aber mit excentrische Grundsitze gebrochen habe, weil 
nicht mit Kopf durch Wand und mit offene Augen in Abgrund renne, weil endlich nicht 
einsehe, was noch mehr erreichen hénnen, als jetst factisch geniessen—darum habe nicht 
protestirt. Desto frendiger kann als barmherziger Johanniter—orde heisst es Samariter? 
—Seelenwurden von Freund verbinden. Dieu des Dieux, cher ami—dass noch immer 
nicht einsehen wollen, wie alles nur zu unsern Besten ausgeschlagen! Wéir tiberall wieder 
oben auf! Wir grisser als je! Was will sagen, wenn auch Paar Bourgeois in Minister- 
stthle? Bei Stadtsbeamter kommt ja mehr auf Stirke von Sitzfleisch als auf Farbe an, 
Daher Diplomatic fast ausschliesslich unser Rayon, und in jede andere Beziehung wieder 
in alter, ja noch grésserer Macht. Selnen denn nicht wir auf Umkehr zu romantische 
Pracht von Wlittelalter. 
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Very ludicrous, also, are the art criticisms of this pair. With 
Richard Wagner whose Tristan and Isolde was the chief musical 
event of the winter of 1875-1876 in Germany Baron Prudelwitz 
feels some sympathy, but simply because the composer as sworn foe 
of the Jews, happens to share the sentiments of a portion of our 
nobility and higher officers. Otherwise he prefers Offenbach. 
Among his critical opinions is this: “And what shal! I announce re- 
specting Tristan and Isolde at which certainly interest was strained ? 
If must be quite frank, must say: understand gar nichts. To me 
another world, wu autre monde, terre inconnue, fable-land, musical 
China. Surely no doubt it’s a grandiose work of art ; but surpasses 
my horizon. Really understood only the second act and must not 
fear that with these words am unfair to Maéstro Wagner,—so would 
say that second act is to be compared only with the Song of Jewish 
king, Solomon ; the song of love is intoxicating, sense captivating, 
of real oriental glow! Willing to believe that have a spoilt taste, 
yet must add however: Offenbach’s Jewish music suits me better. 
Will not think about music nor musiciren about thoughts: of the 
opera demand melody, piping the Cancan, dancing the March and 
blowing so as to drive my blues to the d hg 

By the side of the types of the noble and military class, to which 
on account of their great significance, we have devoted an extended 
description, stand three other types of which we shall speak more 
briefly. One is the representative of Jewish chante finance, Banker 
Zwickauer. In this humoristic figure, L. Kalisch has caricatured his 
former principal, the banker Heipziger, whom he has thus immortalized 
for Germany at least. This delineation, which is as like as a portrait, 
makes the most of all the features which distinguish a certain inferior 
species of Jewish plutocracy, indigenous in some of our smaller towns 
where not seldom it gives the tone. Zwickauer is an art-enthusiast, 
and in his own opinion a connoisseur, for he thereby shows his 





1 Und was soll tiber Tristan und Isolde, woravs doch gewiss sehr gespannt, melden ? 
Wenn ganz offen sein soll, so muss sagen: verstche gar nicht! Ist mir un autre monde, 
terre inconnu, Fabelland, musikalisches China. Dass grossartiges Kunstwerk, gewiss kein 
Zweifel ; aber iibersteigt meinen Horizont. Verstanden habe eigentlich nur zweiten Act ; 
und musste nicht firchten, dass mit dieser Bemerkung Maéstro Wagner beleidige—so 
wiirde sagen: zweiter Act ist nur mit Hohelied von jiideschem Kénig Salomo zu verglei- 
chen ; ist das Hohelied der Liebe, berauschend, sinnbestrickend, von echt orientalische 
Gluth. Glaube gern, dass verdorbenen Geschmack habe ; aber muss doch sagen : judische 
Musik von Offenbach gefiallt mir besser. Will ther Musik nicht denken und tber gedan- 
ken nicht musiciren ; verlange von oper Melodie, die pfeifen Cancan, den tanzen, Marsch, 
den blasen kann, um alle grillen zu Treufel zu treiben und ied, das in Frinksiube mit 
Kameraden oder in Cabinet 4 part mit holdes Magdlein singen kann, Voila mon opinion 
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“culture” and his claim to shine in the foremost ranks of society. 
He never misses an important representation at the theatre, and 
criticises whatever comes before with infallible certainty. His criti- 
cism, by the by, is inadequate in expression, for, on the road from 
the post of a needy clerk to the rank of a wealthy banker, Zwickauer 
has of course had no time for thorough study, but still it often hits 
the nail on the head, and is distinguished by that realism and that 
cool acumen which are universally peculiar to the Jewish race. Con- 
sidering the prominent réle constantly filled by the Jewish element 
at the residenz so long as those sharing in the more highly developed 
intellectual life had confidence in it,—we would only call to mind 
the names of the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, of Rahel Levin 
and Henriette Herz, who in the early part of the century were cen- 
tres of witty society, and of the composers Felix Mendelssohn, Bar- 
tholdy and Meyerbeer, not to speak of the painter Meyerheim, who 
still lives,—a comic figure like that which Kalisch created in Zwick- 
auer, and to which he gave features drawn from Jewish character 
and modes of thought and expression, must be pronounced a very 
happy stroke and a necessary complement in the typical representa- 
tion of the most important Kudturelemente. 

A further complement of the same kind is furnished in the letters 
passing between two pupils of higher educational institutions, Carl- 
chen Miesznick and Adolar von Stint. This correspondence quizzes 
most amusingly, and brings out many absurd features of the half 
education and over-education, the feeding with grand words, the 
premature hot-bed forcing which nowadays so often threatens to 
stifle all discipline resulting in solid and safe development. Both 
writers though still members of the lowest classes of the gymnasium 
have of course long been strangers to any really childlike way of 
looking at things; they entertain each other with all possible events 
of the day, and like genuine enfants terribles tattle about what, in 
the social circles to which they belong, (the one is of the bourgeoisie, 
the other of the ade/), is indeed hinted, but not directly spoken. 
Finally we may here notice the types which recur in every number 
under the names of Schulze and Miiller. These two have reached 
immortal fame in all North Germany, for they represent the thor- 
oughly popular element, the lower dourgeots class, with its coarseness, 
its unwieldiness, its motherwit, its healthy instinct, its persistently 
liberal temper. Bearing as they do the commonest names in Berlin, 
they talk in a style that savors of the local idiom as well as of a 
hearty humor and a certain irrepressible audacity peculiar to the 
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vulgar Berliner. This and the characteristic portrait in which they 
are represented have rendered them the favorites and common prop- 
erty of a wide circle. 

Not less than in the field of jest and humor, where the types of 
social life so far introduced especially move, this leading comic jour- 
nal distinguishes itself in the province of sober, political satire, or 
wherever it is important to raise a severe and dignified opposition to 
overweening pretensions. In the latter case, it not seldom rises to a 
pathetic force of expression which very well corresponds to the 
dominant feeling in Germany. As proof of this, we quote a poem 
addressed to Victor Hugo. The famous poet, in an address sent to 
the Peace Congress, employed one of those exaggerated expressions 
of which he is a recognized master, and had, with other things, said: 
“Germany and France! Both would create a world. What Ger- 
many wished to create was Germany, what France wishes to create 
is Europe. To create Germany is nothing less than to found the 
Empire, that is, Wight. To create Europe means to bring the Democ- 
racy into life, that is, Zeght. The future has already made _ its 
choice between these two worlds.” The answer of Kladderadatsch 
to this runs thus: 


Des Weltalls Licht—so steht zu lesen 

In deinem Brief mit ptolzem Wort— 

Ist Frankreich immerdar gewesen, 

Der Freiheit sichrer Schirm und Hort. 
Seit wann ?—Gerechte Zweifel schwirren 
Mir um das Haupt, Du bist der Mann, 
Der’s sicher weiss—ich kann mich irren ; 
Drum, bitt ‘ich, sag’ mir nur, seit wann ? 


Ich hGrt’ einmal von einem Lande, 

Das man mit ehrnun Ruthen schlug, 

Und das der Knechtschaft Smach und Schlande 
Viel hundert Jahre stumm ertrug ; 

Von lust’gen Kén’gen und Maitressen, 

Die frech dem Volke sprechen Hohn. 

Wie hiess doch gleich—ich hab’s vergessen— 
Wie hiess doch gleich die Nation ? 


Ich hért’ einmal von wilden Rotten, 

Die auf des Kénigs Wink und Macht 

Siet stiirzten auf die Hugenotten 

Zu feigem Mord in finstrer Nacht ; 

Von Schandung, Pliind’rung, Raab und Flammen. 
Ist das bei euch geschehn ?—Nein, nein ! 
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’s wird wohl ein Marchen nur der Ammen, 
Nur ein erlogen Marlein sein. 


Ich las von einem Volk, das niachtlich 
Ins Reich des stillen Nachbars kam, 
Und ihm,—das ist doch sehr verichtlich 
Gewaltsam Land und Leute nahm, 

Ihm Hof und Heerden frech entrissen, 
Ich find den Namen nicht sogleich ; 

Du, Victor, wirst ihn sicher wissen— 

. > Wie hiess das Volk und jenes Reich ? 


Ich las einmal von dem Despoten, 

Den einst Lititia’s Brust gesaugt, 

Vor dem die Republik der Rothen 

Sich, als vor ihrem Gott, gebeugt. 

Des Krieges Brand schwang er verwegen, 
Ver derben bracht’er aller Welt. 

| Wie hiess doch gleich der Freiheitsdegen ? 
Nenn’ mir den Namen, wenn’s gefallt ! 





Ich sah wie auf den Thron geklommen 
‘ ° Ein Parvenu—wie hiess er doch ? 

Ein ganzes Volk hiess ihn willkommen 
Und trug schier zwanzig Jahr sein Joch. 
Die Freiheit trat er keck zu Boden, 

Das Licht der Wahrheit léscht’waus ; 
Und doch ward in Begeisterungs-Oden 
Gefeiert ER sammt SEINEM Haus. 


Ich’ seh wie jetst zum Ketzer-Braten 
Der Pfaff’ den Scheiterhaufen schiirt, 
Ich seh’ ein Volk, das Von Pralaten 
Zu Wunderquellen wird gefiibrt ; 
Seh’ rings nur schwarze Pilgerheere, 
. - Und hire, wie der Bischof spricht : 
Zum Satan mit der freien Lehre ! 
Von Roma kommt allein das Licht ! 


Ist das die Leuchte, die ihr ziindet ? 

Ist das die neue Wunderkraft, 

Mit der die Freiheit ihr begriindet 

Und eine neue Welt erschafft ? 

Ist das die Zukunft hoch erkoren ? 
Dann mit der “ Vélker-Harmonie ”’ 
Larst mich, ich bitt’euch, ungeschoren ! 
Ich hab’ genug davon! Merci’ !! 


? The “ Light of the Universe”—so runs your letter with haughty phrase—hath France 
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A specimen of another sort is offered in the following piece, 
which appeared of late in the K/adderadatsch, when the editors of a 
Frankfort journal were sentenced to imprisonment for having refused 
to give the name of the author of an article which they had pub- 
lished. XK/ladderadatsch, alluding to a saying of Frederick the 
Great’s “‘ Newspapers are not to be interfered with,” proceeds : 


Nein, man genirt sie nicht! Ganz ungenirt 
Kann jede Zeitung, wie sie will erscheinen. 
Dass man sie dann mitunter confiscirt, 

Lacst mit der Freiheit sich gar leicht vereinen. 
Man fasst nur den, der schlecht gesinnt und bdo 
Und schont den Gutgesinnten, Braven, Netten ; 
Und ware nur erst Jeder officiés—— 

O welche Lust zu schreiben fiir Gazetten ! 


Der Zeugnisszwang wirkt freilich unbequem ; 

Doch warum schweigt ihr auch, anstatt zu zeugen ? 
So leicht legt sich ein Zeugniss ab, mit dem 
Zedwedem weiteren. Unheil vorzubeugen ! 

Wie lacherlich, als ob die Schreiber auch, 

Die Literaten wirklich “ Ehre” hatten ! 

Was ist gegebnes Wort? Nur Schall und Rauch! 
O welche Lust, zu schreiben fiir Gazetten ! 


at all times been, for she is Freedom’s certain rock and shield. Howlong? Well-grounded 
doubts swarm about my head. I may be wrong; but you, who are the one to know the 
truth, tell me, I pray, how long? 

Once I heard of a country that they smote with brazen rods, that dumbly bore for many 
a hundred years the shame and dishonor of servitude ; I heard of merry monarchs and mis- 
tresses who saucily derided the nation—what was its name? J have forgotten. 

Of wild dragoons, that by royal command fell upon the Huguenots, murdering them das- 
tardly in the gloom of night, of rape, of pillage, of robbery and of burnings—of these things 
I’ve heard. Did they occur in your country? No, no! This is some old wives’ tale, a 
mere lying story ! 

A nation stole by night into the realm of a peaceful neighbor, and base deed! wrested 
from him land and people, seized his home and hearth, I don’t recall the name; but you, 
Victor, surely will know the name both of the nation and of the realm. 

I once read of the despot whom Letitia nourished. Before him, as before its God, bowed 
the republic of the reds. Frantically swinging the firebrand of war, he spread ruin far and 
wide. Who then drew the sword of freedom? His name, if you please ! 

I saw how a parvenu (named —?) climbing to the throne, was welcomed by a whole 
people that for full twenty years bore his yoke. He insolently trod Freedom to the earth, 
extinguished the light of truth, and yet he and all his house were celebrated in rapturous odes. 

I see how the priest is already stirring the fire for heretic-roasting. I see swarms of 
black-robed pilgrims, led to miraculous founts where prelates cry: To Satan with free 
speech! From Rome only comes the light ! 

Is that the lamp ye are lighting? Is that the wonder-working power wherewith ye 
establish Freedom and create a new world? Is that the future ye would have? Then in 
such a “ Harmonie des Peuples” I beg to be excused! Enough! Merci! 
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Nun, Wenn ihr’s wollt, so ist dort ein Quartier, 

Das wird nur auf sechs Monat iiberlassen ; 

Die Miethe spart und sonst noch Manches ihr 

Und kémmt ein Ruh’ dort, was ihr wollt verfassen. 
Marsch! Marsch hinein! Eh’ die sechs Monat um, 
Kann auch nein Gott aus diesen Zellen retten. 

Da gehn sie hin! Nicht wahr o Publikum ? 

Welch’ eine Lust zu schreiben fiir Gazetten ! ! 


In addition to the Kladderadatsch there now appear in Berlin 
these illustrated comic journals: Die Wespen, Der Ulk, Die Berliner, 
Fliegenden Blatter, Der Eulenspiegel. They are, however, merely 
gratuitous supplements to political sheets, and are destitute of inde- 
pendent significance as well as deficient in polish, The Wespen, 
edited by Julius Stettenheim, takes higher rank, and in many respects 
competes successfully with the K/adderadatsch, which it sometimes 
excels in freshness if not in point. The Wespen has, for instance, 
taken up the interviewer, a figure known to us only from America, 
and with no little skill and humor turns him to account in describing 
meetings with famous personages. Further, it lashes with exceed- 
ingly cutting satire the freaks of the socialistic Labor party, and the 
crusade which it openly preaches against the property-holding classes, 

Turning from North to South Germany, we meet at once the 
Fliegenden Blétter already spoken of, which appears in Munich, the 
capital of South Germany. Being, as above remarked, not a genuine 
political comic paper, the Fiiegenden Blaiter cultivates a stingless 
humor, but is none the less a favorite, and deservedly so, on account 
of the much respected names of its contributors, its abundant and 
cleverly-executed illustrations, and the pithy, homebred humor of 
real German stamp which is always to be found in its columns. The 
period when this sheet was most brilliant, lies some twenty-five or 
thirty years back. Founded by Kasper Braun, the excellent artist 


1 No, they are not interfered with! Every journal is at perfect liberty to appear. 
Meanwhile they're confiscated,—a thing quite compatible with Freedom. Only the ill- 
disposed and naughty are seized ; the well-disposed, worthy, nice ones are spared. What 
fun to write for the papers if every fellow were only semi-official ! 

To be compelled to testify is indeed uncomfortable, yet why not testify when it is so 
easy to give evidence and thus prevent any further trouble. How laughable! As if the 
literati had real honor! Plighted faith is but sound and smoke, What fun it is to write 
for newspapers ! 

Now, if you like, yonder is a six months’ lodging where you save rent and many another 
thing, have repose, whatever you want to write. Forward! March in! Ere the six 
months come round, not any God can rescue you from those cells. Is it not so, dear Pub- 
lic? What fun to write for newspapers ! 
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who is at present its conductor, and by the bookseller Schneider, its 
first appearance in 1844 was for Germany, as yet without any comic 
periodical, an unheard of innovation, and made an incredible sensa- 
tion. Munich was the very city to supply such an enterprise at once 
with first-rate artistic forces, less bent on money-making than on hav- 
ing a good place to give vent to their fancies. Thus we find among 
the contributors to the undertaking Kopisch, J. Kerner, Vogel, Count 
Franz von Pocci, the famous Munich humorist lately deceased, and, 
furthermore, Hermann Dyck and Stauber. Yes, even the master, 
Ludwig Schwanthaler, the heir to Thorwaldsen’s fame, was not too 
proud to devote many a leisure hour to this comic enterprise. Under 
these circumstances there was and could be no lack of successful hits. 
A series of most amusing types reflected the temper and life, the 
ways and actions, more prevalent in that political dead-calm of thirty 
years ago than in the Germany of to-day, and did it with so vivid a 
light that in South and North the Munich paper soon grew to be a 
favorite. Two or three of the most successful figures of this series, 
which, though created in that earlier period, are not yet forgotten, can 
here be introduced. One, the Stadtshdémorrhoidar.us is a creation of 
Count Pocci’s, marked by classic humor and inexhaustible vigor, for 
the original still lives, though in fewer specimens than thirty years 
ago, among German bureaucrats, and, we suppose, ndt among them 
alone. This original is that living, quill-driving machine, that bureau- 
crat of the-purest water, who grows grey behind bundles of paper and 
in the dust of documents, knows nothing higher than the bureau, the 
desk at which he spins out his thread of life, the public service which 
for him means the universe; no one more awful than his superior, in 
whose pleasant or angry looks his fate stands written, since from him 
comes the recommendation to a higher post or to an order which, as 
his noblest ideal, satisfies the longings of his heart. The vigorous 
lines of Count Pocci’s capital sketches have immortalized this hard- 
ened specimen, met everywhere in the official class, and, above all, 
where he lives in narrow, needy circumstances. The figure thus de- 
lineated is so true to life and so full of humor that it might serve 
for a companion piece to Jean Paul’s “ vergniigtes Spulmeisterlein 
Wutz.”” In perfect keeping with the innocent humor which prevailed in 
Germany befvre the exciting times of 48 were the zigzag journeys of 
Dr. Eicete and his protegé Baron Beisele. This invention of Braun’s 
gained great applause and universal renown for its ridiculing in a 


good natured way the peculiarities and strange freaks of the German 


race. The year 1848 was reflected in the Fliegenden Blitter in the 
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droll forms of Wihlhuber and Heulmaier. Both represented the 
great contrasts at that period prevailing especially among the dour- 
geois class. Wiihlhuber, a man of the times, wants to undermine, 
alter or upset everything, throne, altar, the political constitution and 
social arrangements, which appear to him “ urfaul.” To be sure he 
does not exactly know what ought to take the place of the old, and 
in this respect the agitators of the present day, as distinguished from 
those of 1848, have far clearer ideas, but enough that everything 
must be changed. His friend and colleague Heulmaier, on the con- 
trary, fears the most serious misfortunes from this continual turmoil, 
he can not get over his anxiety, and is forever lamenting and bewail- 
ing. Hence his name, for Aeuden is the cry of anguish and distress. 
At last the twain can not bear to live any longer in Germany, they 
go to America, and there, in many journeyings, their principal acqui- 
sition is a practical way of viewing things which finally brings them, 
now in better circumstances, back to Germany. The characters of 
Heulmaier and Wiihlhuber were the only attempts on a larger scale 
which the Flegenden Blatter made in the field of political satire. As 
the Kladderadatsch was founded about this time and took sharper 
hold of the events of the day, the Munich journal withdrew more and 
more into the province of mere humor, where it has maintained down 
to the present moment an almost undisputed mastery. Here we can 
only refer to the amusing “ Lehrreiches Thier ABC;” an invention 
of Wilhelm Busch, who is one of the most prominent contributors of 
the most recent period. The author of innumerable drolleries, he 
shows genius both as a caricaturist and in the field of comic poetry. 
Munich formerly possessed still another pretty widely-circulated 
comic journal, Pussch, which however was discontinued after a toler- 
ably long life. Now there are only two other papers of this kind in 
the South German capital, one the Bremse, edited by Dr. Sigl, one 
of the most jealous and wrong-headed supporters of the ultramontane 
cause, and the other a liberal journal of not much point, called the 
Deutsche Mich'l. Both are hardly known beyond the limits of upper 
Bavaria, and can never ‘claim any particular attention. The slight 
importance to be attributed to this ultramontane sheet, goes to prove 
how poor in wit is the party which it represents. If anywhere in 
Germany, it must be in Bavaria that we are to find the -place, where, 
in the so-called Ku/turkampf now raging, the struggles and antipa- 
thies, the wrath and zeal of the ultramontanes have risen high enough 
to enable them to wield in the battle the mighty weapon of ridicule 
and satire. For the stronghold of that party is undoubtedly in Ba- 
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varia, On this piece of German soil it still retains a really powerful 
support in the Catholic portion of the population, and though its 
influence in the cities is for the most part broken or on the decline, 
it takes the firmer root in the minds of the numerous inhabitants of 
the country districts. In spite of this, the leaders of the party, who, 
as is known, are wont to be anything but niggardly with their money 
whenever the attainment of an objective point in their war on the 
government is at stake, have never succeeded in calling into life an 
organ which should cope with the far-reaching influence of the liberal 
comic journals, It is above all to be noted as a peculiar phenomenon 
that in Germany political wit, satire, and humor always appear in 
league with liberal and national thought, or at least, show a sound 
development, and bear fruit only when so placed, while they sicken 
and die off if on the opposing side. When in 1862 the reaction in 
Prussia took a new start, the then all-powerful, conservative feudal 
party, to break the influence of the hated K/adderadatsch, tried to 
set on foot an organ of its own, named the K/einer Reactionair. All 
attempts were vain. The contrast in acuteness and wit was so 
marked that the party was disgusted with its own organ, which, after 
its support had sunk enormous sums of money, had to be discon- 
tinued. This unlucky attempt which cost so dear, has never since 
then been repeated. In other places, the consequences have been 
similar. As Bavaria has been above designated as the stronghold 
of ultramontanism, so on the other hand, we may consider the king- 
dom of Saxony as the home of the particularistic tendency in the 
empire, of that political opinion which calls for the greatest possible 
independence in the separate states, and is disposed to leave as little 
as possible to the central power in the realm represented by Prussia. 
The same opinion, though with a decidedly democratic tinge and 
hence very hostile to the forms of monarchical government and the 
empire, is strong in the city of Frankfort, which, once free, had in 
1866 to yield its political independence to Prussia, and has not yet 
consoled itself for the loss. Yet in these two hotbeds of particular- 
ism the periodical press includes only one organ which makes an 
effort at least to hold its own in the humorous field, and to profit by 
the weaknesses of the opposing party in using them as material for 
satire. This, the Frankfurter Latern, is edited by Friedrich Stolze, 
a wit of undoubtedly high gifts, who handles with particular mastery 
the local dialect. But this sheet also, formerly much read, is at pres- 
ent failing, and sees its circle of readers diminish more and more. In 
Dresden; moreover, the artistic and populous capital of Saxony, the 
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comic papers to be had confine themselves to the scantiest local 
tattle. All attempts thus far made to furnish political satire on the 
larger scale have long since been abandoned. 

In Germany the condition of the press has gradually grown more 
tolerable, and this must be very essentially ascribed to the influence 
exerted by the comic periodicals. The many vexations and petty 
annoyances, to which German papers used to be treated by the 
superintending authorities, have grown somewhat less. This lies, in 
some measure, in the difficulty experienced by the police at all 
times in the business of prosecuting the comic journals. The 
Kladderadatsch, for instance, was banished from Berlin in 1848, the 
editor had even to take refuge abroad, but the favorite had already 
become so great a necessity that it was smuggled into Berlin in bales. 
The police soon comprehended that the exclusion was not to be 
maintained so easily, and after the lapse of a few months K/addera- 
datsch returned in triumph to Berlin, while its credit of course grew 
apace, Gradually.it came to be a settled practice to let the comic 
papers alone by preference, and to insure them greater license in ex- 
pression than had otherwise been the custom in Prussia. But this 
must necessarily benefit the other journals more or less, because it 
was hardly fair to measure one paper with one rule, another with 
another. In this way, during the last twenty years, if we except oc- 
casional persecutions, the press has experienced milder treatment 
from the police, though our laws are unhappily even now very Dra- 
conian. 

At the close of this study, two points may deserve an especial 
mention. One, is that our prominent organs have so far constantly 
cultivated a decidedly becoming attitude, that they have scorned to 
work with indelicate or obscene jests. Particularly to the K/adder- 
adatsch is this praise due without reservation, and its attitude has 
remained as an example in a domain where it is so easy to fall into 
the danger of making up for the want of point by tickling a fondness 
for the eguivogue, and so coming more or less near vulgarities. The 
other is that the illustrations in our comic papers have remained in 
a certain stage of imperfection, which fact distinguishes them, and by 
no means to their advantage, from most foreign journals of the kind. 
A comparison is here very easy. It touches the Austrian comic 
journals at which we wish now to throwa hasty glance. With them 
it stands quite otherwise as regards the two points last adduced. 
Taking up a number of the F/o/, founded in 1869, which appears in 
large size once a week, we find ourselves in certain measure on French 
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soil. The bold portraits and groups which do not at all yield to the 
best things done abroad, the nudities reappearing in every number 
which belong to the favorite pictures of the F/oA, the personal attacks 
directed commonly at railroad and bank directors, and at the great 
manufacturers,—-all stand in sharp contrast with the genuine German 
comic journals. The Bomdbe, which has existed since 1871, is still more 
marked in this regard. It is even a shade farther “ advanced” in its 
jokes, and is an especial favorite in the boudoirs of the femmes entre- 
tenues, of the regular cocottes, and of those stage ladies with whom 
art plays asecondary part. The edition of this journal must attain 
four or five thousand copies. The same genre is cultivated by the 
Neue Humoristische Blitter, first issued in 1873, a paper occupied 
with the revelation of boudoir secrets and the scancals of the coultsses. 
To the more decent sheets belongs the Figaro, the oldest humoristic 
journal that has appeared in Vienna since 1848. Founded in 1857, 
it in our time has lost much of the circulation it had for ten full 
years. It has never ceased to combat political and social errors. 
Finally, there is the Kzkeriki, which comes nearest the K/addera- 
datsch in popularity, tone, and circulation, if not in the point and 
elegance of its wit. It has a circulation of twenty-five thousand 
copies. Less caustic and not so biting as the K/adderadatsch, and 
also less inoffensive than the Munich Fiiegenden Blatter, it understands 
how to follow the popular breath, and to give expression to the pre- 
vailing mood. The political moment does not take as leading a part 
in the Xikeriki as in the Prussian, or rather German organs, most of 
its blows being leveled at the abuses of the church, at the bigotry 
shown by the zealots, and at what is known as Spiessbiirgerthum. 
Taken as a whole, it must be recognized as holding a high and inde- 
pendent position. O. F. Berg, the author of many pieces which have 
had great success among the people, has been editor of this most im- 
portant Vienna comic journal ever since its foundation in 1861. We 
ought also to make mention of the fact that in the majority of these 
Austrian journals, a place is set apart for the reception of financial 
communications. Events in the banking world are treated serious- 
ly ; but the financier with his serious and important aims, ought not 
to have the same organ as the humorist who merely desires to 
attack abuses with the arms of wit. The comic journals of the 
German press have so far preserved their independence, and it is 
' to be hoped that they will avoid a connection which would surely 
imperil their integrity. 




















TWO NORSE SAGAS) 


ORSE history is the most cosmopolitan of all histories. It 
embraces, at some period or other, some part of the history 
of every great civilized nation; and the histories of the great 
nations of Europe would be fragmentary and incomplete if the 
Norse factor were left out. Especially is this true of England. 
The Norse or Norman invasion is the alpha and the omega of Eng- 
lish greatness; or, as Emerson puts it, the “ Weimskringla, or the 
Sagas of the Kings of Norway,” is the Iliad and Odyssey of English 
history. 

It was the flower of Norse manhood which followed Rollo on 
his viking cruises, which conquered Normandy, and, after Nor- 
mandy, England. It is upon the Norse corner-stone that the 
British state of to-day rests, and a Norman pedigree is still the 
pride of the first families of the land. Under the leadership of 
Robert Guiscard, the Norsemen planted colonies in Sicily and 
Naples, and long before they had found their way to Constanti- 
nople, where they formed the body-guard of the Greek emperors. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries we find their nests of vikings 
scattered along the shores of the Baltic; they penetrated into the 
heart of Russia (Gardarike), and, as the saga records prove con- 
clusively, crossed the Atlantic and discovered America (Vinland), 
some four centuries earlier than Columbus. A race with such a 
vista of great deeds behind it must, it is safe to assume, have some 
abiding virtue of its own which distinguishes it from the bulk of 
humanity; and a closer scrutiny of its internal history, its litera- 
ture, laws, and social institutions, will abundantly justify this 
assumption. 


* “The Story of Burnt Njal; or, Life in Iceland at the End,of the Tenth Cen- 
tury.” From the Icelandic of Njal’s Saga. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 
With an Introduction, Maps, and Plans. Two volumes. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 


Douglas. 186r. 
“The Story of Gisli the Outlaw.” From the Icelandic. By George Webbe 


Dasent, D.C.L. With Illustrations by C. E. St. John Mildmay. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston & Douglas. 1866. 
VOL. 1V.—14 
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The literary monuments of the Norsemen, the so-called sagas, 
are very numerous, of grand proportions, massive in structure and 
bold in conception, as one would expect with such a simple, vigor- 
ous, and large-souled race. What they may lack in artistic 
finish is amply compensated for by strength of individualization, 
homely directness of style, and fierce bursts of primitive passion. 
It is the cold, fresh air of the North which blows against us out of 
these pages, and hurries the narrative on toward its tragic dénoue- 
ment. The events which the sagas describe are large, simple, and 
weighty, and the motives which lie behind them are plain and 
easily deciphered. Love and hatred, the sacred duty of vengeance, 
avarice, and the thirst for honor are the psychological facts with 
which the sagaman has to deal, and the more intricate complexity 
of motive which meets us in the modern romance is utterly un- 
known to him. ; 

It is easy enough to dispose of the civilization here described, 
as the intensely Gallic Taine has done in the introduction to his 
“History of English Literature,” by calling it rude and barbarous. 
Of course it was rude, and it would have been strange if it had 
been otherwise. But for all that, there are certain phases of it 
which do not class themselves readily under this category. In their 
staunch love of liberty, in their recognition of the rights of the 
citizen in his relation to the ruler, and, above all, in their legal insti- 
tutions, these barbarians were considerably in advance of the feudal 
states of Southern Europe. In WHakon Adelsten’s Gulathings 
Law, as well as in the later Icelandic Code, the English Magna 
Charta is foreshadowed, and the structure of the Icelandic state is 
the embryo which the centuries have developed into the constitu- 
tional monarchy of to-day. 

By far the noblest and most artistically perfect of the Norse eit, 
sagas, with the exception of Snorre’s great work,’ is the Njala, or 
Nijal’s Saga, which Dr. George W. Dasent has rendered into admi- 
rable English under the title “The Story of Burnt Njal.” Its 
authorship has never been definitely settled, and probably never 
can be, although the chronology and other internal evidence vaguely 
point to Semund hin Frode, from whom the elder, or Semundar 
Edda, derives its name. The author, whoever he was, must have 
been a man of broad culture, measured by the standard of his age, 
and an artist of no mean rank. His style has a grave stateliness 





1“* Heimskringla ; or, The Sagas of the Sea-Kings of Norway.” Translated into 
English by Samuel Laing, Esq. London. 1844. 
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and dignity which scorn the flimsy ornament of metaphors and 
superfluous rhetoric. A deep-chested, masculine tone pervades the 
book from beginning to end. The coloring is sombre throughout, 
varied, though not enlivened, by sword-gleams of grim humor, and 
the lighter scenes and passages trace themselves in lurid relief upon 
this gloomy background of unending woe. Compared to the Nijala, 
the Antigone and the Seven before Thebes assume almost the 
character of comedy. A tragedy of denser texture and deeper dye 
hardly any literature has ever produced. 

The characters are probably all historical, and their genealogy is 
traced with painstaking minuteness. The scene is Iceland; the 
time of the action falls between the years 960-1016; and, as 
the saga must have been reduced to writing at a very early period, 
before the incidents related therein had yet faded from the memory 
of those who had known the heroes themselves or their nearest 
descendants, there is every reason for assuming that we are dealing 
with actual history. Moreover, the moral code of Iceland prescribed 
the utmost conscientiousness in relating the deeds of the dead, and 
any deviation from the truth was deemed highly culpable and 
exposed the offender to the vengeance of the surviving kinsmen. 
The present saga furnishes some striking instances of the extra- 
vagant importance attached to mocking songs reflecting upon 
another man’s honor, and death was not thought too heavy 
a penalty for him who had thus abused his talent. Thus 
the scald Sigmund Lambi’s Son pays with his life for his 
mockery of Njal and his sons. Honor was the god whom 
all men worshiped; the instinct of self-preservation made every 
one anxious to guard his fair name; for the Norsemen were well 
aware how dignity suffers where the laugh is turned against one. 

The saga opens, after some preliminary remarks about the 
wealth and power of the chieftain Fiddle Mord, with a little 
domestic scene which impresses one like a gleam of sunshine pre- 
ceding the first wild burst of the thunder-storm. Hrut, the son of 
Dalakoll, pays a visit to his brother Hauskuld, whose little daughter, 
Hallgerda, is playing on the floor before him. Hauskuld calls his 
daughter to him, takes her playfully by the chin, and kisses her ; 
then, in his paternal pride, he invites his brother to admire the 
loveliness of her face and her fair form. 

“What dost thou think of this maiden?” he asks. “Is she not 
fair?” 

Hrut holds his peace, and when pressed for an opinion he 
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makes bold to answer, “Fair enough is this maid, and many will 
smart for it; but this I know not, whence thief’s eyes have come 
into our race.” 

This causes an alienation between the brothers, and for a time 
they see little of each other. 

Additional significance is attached to these words of Hrut’s by 
the fact that he is gifted with second-sight, and it is needless to say 
that his prophecy is abundantly fulfilled. Hallgerda is the heroine 
and the evil genius of the saga. She is described as hard-hearted 
and Javish, but withal so fair of face that no man could look long 
upon her and believe her evil. She was tall and stately of growth, 
and had so much hair, of a bright golden hue, that she could wrap 
herself in it as ina garment. According to the custom of the time, 
she was given “ to be fostered ” to a man inferior in birth and station 
to her own father. The foster-father seems in this case to have been 
an inmate of the house, although it frequently happened that chief- 
tains sent their children away to some friend or dependent, to be 
reared by him until they reached the age of manhood or womanhood. 
Thiostolf, Hallgerda’s foster-father, was an unruly, quarrelsome, and 
suspicious man, whose influence upon his foster-child was none of the 
best. She marries against her will a man named Thorwald, and 
provokes him, by her lavishness and ill-temper, to strike her on the 
cheek, which offence Thiostolf avenges by slaying the husband. 

It does not appear that any special odium attaches to Hallgerda 
in consequence of this deed, and in a few months she marries 
another man, Glum Olaf’s Son, who also strikes her, and is slain 
by Thiostolf. Now, the old Icelandic law stipulates that “every 
man shall owe the same duty to his wife as he owes to himself,” and 
to strike her, even for a grave offense, was regarded as a mean and 
cowardly act. If he struck her in public, he owed her the same 
satisfaction as he would have exacted from another man if he had 
offered her the same insult ; and if the offense was thrice repeated, 
it was legal ground for divorce. Respect for woman, as Tacitus 
affirms, seems to be an inherent characteristic of the whole Ger- 
manic race, and her position in Icelandic society was by no means 
so unfavorable as, judging by the many barbarous customs of the 
age, we might be justified in assuming. Any grievance on the part 
of the wife, if she were of free birth, would be sure to be resented 
and avenged by her mighty relatives, a circumstance which served 
as a wholesome check on the husband in case he was inclined to 
treat her with harshness and injustice. During the age of paganism 
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a divorce was procured without great difficulty, if both parties were 
agreed in demanding it. The marriage portion of the wife had 
then to be returned to her, unless she had been guilty of adultery 
or plotted against her husband's life. The divorce had to be pro- 
claimed thrice in the presence of witnesses, and each time the 
cause assigned: the first time before the marriage-bed, then before 
the principal entrance to the house, and at last at the 7hing (the 
general assembly). Probably some of this formality might be dis- 
pensed with, if it was the husband who with legal reason demanded 
the dissolution of the marriage. Legal reasons, besides adultery, 
were incompatibility of temper, barrenness, desertion, refusal of the 
bed, etc. The law also recognized difference of religion as valid 
ground for separation. And finally, if the husband showed signs of 
effeminacy, as, for instance, if he wore a shirt cut low in the bosom, 
or any other garment used only by the other sex, the wife was at 
liberty to leave him. With the introduction of Christianity, the 
code was gradually amended, according to the spirit of the new 
religion, until at last only unfaithfulness and relationship in the 
forbidden degrees could dissolve the marriage union. 

But to return to the Njala. The story now gathers a fresh in. 
terest by the introduction of its hero, Gunnar of Lithend (Hlidhar- 
endi), whose character is well worthy of a closer analysis. In him 
the national ideal has crystallized itself, as that of medieval Ger- 
many did in Siegfried, and that of ancient Greece in Achilles. It 
is a distinctly Germanic ideal, and has as such many features in 
common with the hero of the Nibelungen Lied; Siegfried, how- 
ever, as the medieval poet represents him, has been refined by a 
later age, and moulded in conformity with the chivalrous fancy of 
the twelfth century, while in Gunnar the ideal Germanic virtues 
shine in all their primeval strength and grandeur. It was probably 
this very feeling which induced Wagner to reject the more modern- 
ized tale of the Niblungs as a plot for his musical trilogy, and 
adopt in its stead its ruder and withal far more dramatic form as 
preserved in the Icelandic Vélsunga Saga. 

We quote the characterization of Gunnar as showing the traits, 
physical and mental, which the saga age especially valued: “He 
was a tall man in growth, and a strong man—best skilled in arms of 
all men. He could cut or thrust or shoot, if he chose, as well with 
his left as with his right hand, and he smote so swiftly with his 
sword that three seemed to be flashing through the airatonce. He 
was the best shot with the bow of all men, and never missed his 
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mark. He could leap more than his height, with all his war-gear, and 
as far backward as forward. He could swim like a seal, and there 
was no game in which it would avail for any one to strive with him ; 
and so it has been said that no man was his match. He was hand- 
some of feature and fair-skinned. His nose was straight and turned 
alittle up at the end. He was blue-eyed and bright-eyed and 
ruddy-cheeked. His hair was thick and of good hue, and hanging 
down in comely curls. The most courteous of men was he, of 
sturdy frame and strong will, bountiful and gentle, a fast friend, 
but hard to please when making them. He was wealthy in goods.” 

The accomplishments here enumerated constitute “the liberal 
education” of that day. They were, besides a knowledge of runes, 
what every youth of rank had to acquire, as all honor and gain, and 
even life itself, depended upon them. Notice, again, the character- 
istically Germanic antitheses of strength and gentleness, fidelity in 
friendship and slowness in forming it—traits which recur in nearly 
every man whom the saga holds up for admiration. 

The next chapters are occupied by the account of a lawsuit 
which Gunnar undertakes in behalf of his kinswoman Unna, who 
has been separated from Hauskuld’s brother, Hrut. This brings 
him into contact with Iceland’s greatest lawyer, Njal, and is the 
beginning of an enduring friendship. He then goes sea-roving, 
fights with other vikings, visits Norway, Sweden, and the lands 
around the Baltic, and at last returns to Iceland laden with honor 
and precious booty. With a large body of retainers he rides to the 
Althing, as it was the custom for every freeman to do, but his fame 
spreads before him, and at the 7/zngvellir (the plain where the as- 
sembly met) throngs of men gather about him to see him and 
ask the tidings he had brought. And among those whose imagina- 
tions are fired by the rumor of his beauty and his great deeds is 
Hallgerda, who is at the 7/zng with her father, Hauskuld. Straight- 
way in her proud independence she goes forth to meet him, tells 
him her name, and bids him recount to her the tales of his viking 
cruises. Gunnar has no choice but to obey; he sits down at her 
side and relates what he has seen and heard abroad. 

The sagaman has nothing to say about Hallgerda’s design in thus 
boldly accosting Gunnar; but with the finesse of a modern French- 
man he goes on, instead, to give us a description of her toilet, which, 
it is needless to say, is very magnificent. Gunnar is deeply stirred 
at the sight of her great beauty, and when his tale is at an end he 
asks her if she is unmarried. 
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“That I am,” she answers, and adds, with a burst of candor 
which was no doubt more dangerous to him than the subtlest 
coquetry, “ but there are not many who would run the risk of that” 
(namely, of marrying her). 

“ Thinkest thou then none good enough for thee ?” 

“ Not that,” she says, “but I am said to be hard to please in 
husbands.” 

“ How wouldst thou answer were I to ask thee ?” 

“ That can not be in thy mind,” she says. 

“It is, though,” says he. 

“If thou hast any mind that way, go and see my father.” 

Here is the key-note to the tragedy: the true-hearted, generous, 
unsuspicious Gunnar betrothed to the hard, imperious, and treach- 
erous Hallgerda—another case of Lydgate and Rosamond, with the 
costume and manners of nine centuries ago. Warnings and prophe- 
cies of evil are not wanting; Hrut even takes the chance of offend- 
ing the suitor by declaring that the match is not an even one, and 
when asked for an explanation he answers, with a noble disregard 
for the honor that would come to himself from such a kinship, 
“Thou art a brisk, brave man, well-to-do and unblemished; but 
she is much mixed up with ill report, and I will not cheat thee in 
any thing.” ° 

Njal, too, foresees that much danger will come to their friend- 
ship from this marriage. But Gunnar, with the ardent self-trust 
which his love inspires, sees life opening its fair vistas before him, 
and is determined to bend the course of destiny in accordance with 
his hopes. The wedding is celebrated with much feasting, and 
Hallgerda moves to Lithend. She immediately quarrels with 
Nijal’s wife, Bergthora, and as Gunnar refuses to take up any quarrel 
with his friend, she hires her bailiff, Kol, to slay Njal’s servant, Swart. 
Bergthora responds by having Kol slain, and thus they continue for 
some time killing off each other’s servants and retainers, while their 
husbands still stand by each other faithfully with counsel and deed, 
and give mutual atonements, as the law required, for every fresh 
manslaughter. This equanimity and cool superiority, which does not 
even condescend to scold or fret, tries Hallgerda’s temper to the 
utmost. She is jealous of so pure a relation as that existing between 
her husband and Njal; and although she can not comprehend it, 
she is resolved to break it off. She goads on her kinsman, Sigmund 
Lambi’s Son, to mock Njal and his sons in some well-turned verses, 
and the result is, as already hinted, that Njal’s sons take his life. Allu- 
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sion is frequently made to the fact that Njal is beardless, and his 
sons too, probably, had poor growths of beard, which was popularly 
supposed to indicate a lack of manliness. This peculiarity Sigmund 
chooses as the text for his song, and nicknames the old man “the 
beardless carle,” and the sons “dungbeardlings.” The scene in 
which this mocking ditty is reported to Skarphedin and his brothers 
we can not forbear to quote, as it emphasizes very forcibly the line 
of conduct which the social code of the North prescribed, and gives 
us some insight into the real soul-structure of the typical men of the 
North. Scenes of this kind gain a greater significance from the fact 
that they are of frequent occurrence in all the larger sagas: 

Bergthora spoke and said, as the men sat down to the board, 
“Gifts have been given to all of you, father and sons, and ye will 
be no true men unless ye repay them somehow.” 

“What gifts are these ?” asks Skarphedin. 

“You, my sons,” says Bergthora, “have got one gift between 
you all. Ye are nicknamed ‘dungbeardlings,’ but my husband ‘the 
beardless carle.’” 

“Ours is no woman’s nature,” says Skarphedin, “ that we should 
fly into a rage at every little thing.” 

“ And yet Gunnar was wroth for your sakes,” says she, “and he 
is thought to be good-tempered. But if ye do not take vengeance 
for this wrong, ye will avenge no shame.” 

“The carline, our mother, thinks this fine sport,” says Skarp- 
hedin, and smiled scornfully as he spoke, but still the sweat burst out 
upon his brow, and red flecks came over his cheeks ; but that was not his 
wont. Grim was silent and bit his lip. Helgi made no sign, and he 
said neveraword. . . . But in the evening when Njal had gone 
to bed, he heard an axe striking against the panel so that it rang 
loudly. 

This is invariably the attitude of the Norse hero under physical 
or mental torture. His words are calm, even though the thoughts 
may be flaming wildly within him. He does not wail like 
Philoctetes when abandoned by his countrymen, or like the god 
Ares when wounded in battle; nor does he weep like Achilles 
when deprived of his mistress. It is for women to weep, says the 
saga ; men must be silent and endure. 

After the death of her kinsman, Sigmund, Heligeeda, for no 
obvious purpose, except, perhaps, to avenge herself upon her 
husband for his persistent friendship for Njal, sends her thrall, 
Malcolm, out to steal provisions from a rich man named Otkel, who 
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lives at Kirkby. The theft is soon discovered, and Gunnar offers 
Otkel satisfaction to the amount of twice the value of the goods 
stolen. But Otkel, listening to the ill advice of his friend Skamkel, 
rejects the offer, and fresh complications ensue. One day as Gun- 
nar is laboring in his fields, Otkel wantonly rides over him, giving 
him a serious wound in the ear, and Skamkel in describing the 
encounter tells that when Gunnar saw the blood flowing he shed 
tears. The patient and long-suffering hero is now thoroughly 
aroused ; when his honor is at stake, there is no longer time for 
parleying. He rides out, followed by his brother, Kolskeg, attacks 
Otkel and Skamkel and slays them, with six of theirmen. Hallgerda 
is aglow with pleasure; she is keenly alive to the honor which 
belongs to her as being wedded to a man of such prowess and 
strength. 

“Tt is well,” she exclaims, when she hears that her husband has 
started out to vindicate his fair name. “ Now they will soon find 
out whether he goes away from them weeping.” 

If we were reading a fictitious narrative, we should say that this 
was a fine stroke on the author’s part, betraying a deep insight into 
the workings of human passions. 

The slaying of Otkel leads to a series of complications which the 
space here allotted us does not permit us to unravel. Again and 
again atonements are made, but fresh avengers spring up on every 
hand, and in the end Gunnar succumbs. A large force of his 
enemies attack him at night in his house, and after a long and 
brave defense he is slain. As in the midst of the fight his bow- 
string is cut, he turns to Hallgerda and asks her for two locks of her 
long hair wherewith to make a new string; but grimly relentless as 
ever, she answers him, “ Now I will call to thy mind that slap on 
the face which once thou gavest me; and I care never a whit 
whether thou holdest out a long while or a short.” 

While his foemen stand gazing upon the dead hero, one of them, 
Gizur the White, gives voice to the admiration which animates all. 
“We have laid low to the earth a mighty chief,” he says, “and hard 
work has it been, and the fame of this defense of his shall last as 
long as men live in this land.” 

Then addressing Gunnar's old mother, who stands by mourning 
over her son, he begs her to grant them earth for the two of their 
companions who had fallen in the onslaught. 

“ All the more willingly for two,” she answers, .““ because I wish 
with all my heart that I could grant it to all of you.” 
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“Tt must be forgiven thee,” he says, “to speak thus, for thou 
hast had a great loss.” 

Gunnar’s two sons with Hallgerda, Hégni and Grani, are well- 
nigh grown, and the duty of vengeance now devolves upon them. 
One evening Hégni, the elder, walks across the fields with Nijal’s 
son, Skarphedin. As they pass the cairn where Gunnar is buried, 
they see the hillside open and the dead hero standing at the gate 
of his tomb, gazing with a joyous face up to the bright moon. And 
he sings a song which rings loud and clear through the night. Then 
the two friends clasp hands, mindful of the token, and promise to 
stand by each other in life and death until Gunnar is avenged. 

The scene immediately following, where the son comes in the 
night to take his father’s war-axe, is tremendous in its restrained 
dramatic force. Ranveig, Gunnar’s old mother, wakes up hearing 
the steel ringing loudly in the dark. 

“Who touches the bill,” she cries out in wrath, “ when I forbade 
every one to lay hand on it ?” 

“IT mean,” answers Hégni, “to bring it to my father, that he may 
bear it with him to Valhalla and have it with him when the warriors 
meet.” 

“ Rather shalt thou now bear it,” she answers, “and avenge thy 
father; for the bill has spoken of one man’s death or more.” 

And that same night the slayers of Gunnar must bite the dust. 

The blood-feud which Skarphedin has thus taken up craves fresh 
vengeance and leads to an endless succession of lawsuits, atone- 
ments, and murders, in which the sons of Njal now play the princi- 
pal part. 

It must be borne in mind that the taking of vengeance was not 
a matter of option, but a sacred duty, the omission of which brought 
everlasting disgrace upon the nearest surviving kinsman of him who 
had been slain. And a life without honor was to the Norseman 
more bitter than death. To die unavenged like a thrall was a pros- 
pect which even the stoutest heart could not contemplate without 
quaking, and, as death by violence was looked upon as the normal 
and most honorable end for a freeman, the children were naturally 
trained from their earliest years in the use of arms, so that the 
father might safely intrust his honor to their keeping. The sagas 
offer several instances of men returning like Gunnar, after death, to 
spur their sons on to vengeance, and the ghost-scene in Hamlet is 
therefore no mere dramatic artifice on the part of the poet, but, con- 
sidering the fact that the scene is laid in Denmark, rather a dramatic 
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necessity. It is, at all events, strictly in keeping with the spirit of 
Northern life. 

It is self-evident that this system of craving life for life, if pur- 
sued to the bitter end, would have resulted in the death of all male 
relatives both of the slayer and of the slain. To guard against this, 
a legalized system of atonements was inaugurated which fixed the 
value of a man’s life in accordance with his social rank and position. 
The avenger was thus at liberty to accept without disgrace an award 
in money or property for his slain kinsman, and he whose death was 
duly paid for was not held to have died unavenged. In rare cases, 
as, for instance, if the slayer was a man whose impartiality was above 
suspicion, he was allowed himself to name the sum he was to pay, 
but generally the award was made by some unprejudiced arbiter in 
whom both parties reposed equal confidence. Thus Njal figures in 
the present saga as the arbiter in numerous suits for manslaughter, 
and so great was his repute for wisdom and fairness that his award 
was hardly ever disputed. As time developed the details of the law, 
a regular scale of pecuniary damages was fixed for all kinds of bodily 
injuries. To deprive a man of his arm cost so much; an eye, an ear, 
or a foot had each its definite value, varying, however, according to 
the social station of the person who had received the injury. 

The introduction of Christianity wrought a slow and gradual 
change in the moral feeling, and accordingly, also, in the legal code 
as far as it related to atonements and blood-vengeance. But the 
sentiment demanding life for life was too deeply rooted to give way 
suddenly to any new ethical system. The Norsemen, like every 
primitive race, lived a life densely thronged with stirring deeds; 
they lived a purely external life, and worldly glory and power were 
the aims they pursued, and for the attainment of which no sacrifice 
seemed too great. Contemplation was held to be an abnormal atti- 
tude of the mind—a fact which is curiously illustrated by the custom 
of retiring to bed when a grave matter was to be weighed, covering 
the whole body with a hide or blanket, and remaining motionless 
often for more than twenty-four hours without tasting of food or 
drink. Thus when Thangbrand, the priest, preached Christianity at 
the Thing, Thorgeir Gode, the pagan speaker, shut himself up in his 
booth, spread a hide over his head, and pondered for a day and a 
night on the new doctrines until he had reached a definite conclu- 
sion. Then he arose, mounted the Thing-stone, and made a speech 
in which he impressed earnestly upon his countrymen the necessity 
of having one law and one religion for the whole land. If the law 
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were divided against itself, social order, and indeed society itself, 
would hasten toward its dissolution. The Icelanders then all 
promised to abide by the law which he should announce, whereupon 
Thorgeir, probably to the surprise of the majority, declared that 
every man present should accept baptism at the hands of the priest, 
and that Christianity should henceforth be the public law of the 
land. Noman should be forbidden to sacrifice to the old gods in 
private, or to expose his children, but if witnesses were present, he 
should be punished by exile or outlawry. And it speaks well for 
the law-abiding character of the people that they all stood by their 
promise and were baptized. Before a generation had passed, a 
strong public sentiment had been created against heathen sacrifices 
as well as the exposition of infants, and these remnants of the Asa 
faith gradually vanished. 

Thus Christianity was outwardly established in the island, while 
the pagan superstitions lived on, being but slightly tinged and mod- 
ified by the spirit of the new faith. Notwithstanding its claim 
to universality, the doctrine of Christ, as it was then preached, was 
too distinctly oriental to become all of a sudden an organic element 
in the life of a Northern and Gothic race. It had to be nationalized 
ere it could mingle with the blood and be absorbed in the vital 
fibres of a Gothic organism. And this process required centuries, 
and is indeed even now but half accomplished in the remote North. 
The present writer has had a hundred opportunities to witness the 
obstinacy with which the Norsemen cling to their pagan traditions, 
the source of which has long ago been lost sight of, and which are 
now frequently associated with some event of Bible history. The 
customs of the pagan Yule are now transferred, with slight changes, 
to the Christian Christmas. The sign of Thor’s hammer, with which 
the child was marked at its birth, has now become the cross of 
Christ ; and Christ himself, as he exists in the Norseman’s mind, has 
borrowed many of the attributes of the old beloved Balder. As in 
the old Saxon Heliand Jesus appears as a noble Germanic chief, 
gathering his faithful ones about him, uttering his wise sayings in 
the peculiar gnomic form which the Goths loved so well, so he lives 
on at the present day in numberless ballads and mérchen of the 
North, always attended by one or more of his favorite disciples, 
speaking the speech which the peasant understands, performing 
homely miracles which appeal to his heart and his wonder-loving 
imagination, and mingling in a hundred ways with the life which has 
been dear and familiar to him from his childhood up. His principal 
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office in all the various scenes in which he figures is to reveal the 
secrets of the heart, to reward suffering innocence and punish pros- 
perous wickedness. In all his fundamental characteristics he is still 
the Christ of the gospels, but his action and his speech have an 
indefinable national tinge which open for them a more direct path- 
way to the national heart. Moe’s and Asbjérnson’s “ Popular Tales 
of the North” and Landstad’s Norwegian Ballads will bear ample 
testimony to the truth of this assertion. 

Njal’s Saga recognizes fully the ethical antagonism between 
Christianity and paganism—between the command to forgive and 
the law demanding retribution. The author, whoever he was, has 
seen with wonderful keenness the negative element—the element 
of dissolution—which is inherent in the Asa faith, and of which the 
Asa faith is indeed itself distinctly conscious, as is proved in the 
tragic déuouement of its world-drama in the prophecy of Ragna- 
rék. Not even the gods are exempt from vengeance. The powers 
of darkness which they have held in subjection rise against them, 
and the heroic logic of the Elder Edda prophesies the only possible 
result—complete mutual destruction. Then is the time for Alfadir’s 
reign, for the new heaven and the new earth. Artistically the 
present saga admitted but of two endings, either the absolute ful- 
fillment of the work of vengeance or the destruction of the code in 
which the whole tragedy had its root. Fortunately history has 
permitted our sagaman to adopt the latter finale and enabled him 
to paint a scene whose simple beauty and pathos are truly irre- 
sistible. Flosi Thordson, who is now the bearer of the blood-feud 
against Skarphedin and his brothers, gathers a great host of men 
and attacks Njal and his sons at midnight, buriing the house over 
their heads. They offer the old father and the women free exit ; 
but Njal answers, “I will not go out, for I am an old man and 
little fitted to avenge my sons, but I will not live in shame.” 

And Bergthora, his wife, replies with scorn, “ Young was I 
given to Njal, and this I have promised him, that we should both 
share the same fate.” 

Even in the children this sturdy stoicism finds utterance. Njal’s 
grandson Thord, a mere lad, when urged to seek safety, replies 
with the genuine Norse hauteur, “Thou hast promised me this, 
grandmother, that we should never part so long as I wished to be 
with thee ; and methinks it is much better to die with thee and Njal 
than to live after you.” 

Then Bergthora bore the boy to her bed, and Njal spoke to his 
steward and said, 
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“ Now thou shalt see where we lay us down, and how I lay us 
out; for I mean not to stir an inch whether smoke or burning smart 
me, and so thou wilt be able to guess where to look for our bones.” 

Thus perishes all the race of Njal except Kari Solmund’s Son, 
_ his son-in-law, who escapes under the cover of the smoke. And the 
rest of the saga relates how he tracks the burners from land to land, 
visiting his dire vengeance upon them where they thought them- 
selves securest. At last there is but one remaining, Flosi, the chief 
of them all. Flosi, whose conscience has been troubling him since 
the night of the burning, has in the mean while been in Rome, 
where the Pope has given him full absolution. Kari, returning 
from Scotland, steers for Ingolf’s Head, where his last surviving 
enemy is living. But a terrible storm springs up, and the ship is 
dashed against the rocks and completely wrecked. The avenger 
and his men, dripping wet and deprived of all, stand shivering and 
irresolute upon the strand. 

“Then they ask Kari what counsel was to be taken; but he 
said that their best plan was to go to Swinefell and put Flosi’s man- 
hood to the test. So they went right up to Swinefell in the storm. 
Flosi was in the sitting-room. He knew Kari as soon as ever he 
came into the room, and sprang up to meet him, and kissed him 
and set him down in the high-seat by his side. Flosi asked Kari to 
be there that winter, and Kari accepted the offer. Then they were 
atoned with a full atonement.” 

And as a further pledge of peace and good-will, Kari takes 
Flosi’s daughter Hildigunna for his wife. Thus the two enemies, 
now both Christians, meet, as it were, in a new era, under the new 
reign of the law of Christ. The past is irrevocably past and can 
never be revived. The closing chord is one of rest, of faith and 
assurance. 

As a vivid piece of narration, Njal’s Saga is well-nigh equaled 
by the Saga of Gisli the Outlaw, which has also been excellently 
rendered into English by Dr. Dasent. The introduction of archa- 
isms was never resorted to with a more happy effect ; for the trans- 
lator seems to have that rare linguistic feeling which enables him to 
judge of the relative weight and color of the Icelandic and English 
words and idioms. The quaint glamour which pervades the original 
text is thus transferred to the English version, which without being 
affectedly medieval and difficult to read, like the Vélsunga Saga of 
William Morris, still is agreeably tinged with romance. 

Gisli, from whom the saga takes its name, is the son of Thorbjorn 
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Soursop, who has emigrated with his family from Norway. Besides 
him, Thorbjorn had another son, Thorkel, and a daughter, Thordis. 
After their arrival in Iceland, the brothers go a-wooing, and are 
wedded to women of good birth. The wife of Gisli is Auda, the 
sister of Vestein, and Thorkel marries Asgerd, the daughter of 
Thorbjorn Sealnip. Thordis, their sister, is married toa man named 
Thorgrim Thorsteinson. This wilderness of proper names, all 
beginning with Zzor, is, to be sure, somewhat confusing; but as 
duty and affection were so largely determined by kinship in Ice- 
landic society, the reader will progress blindfolded, as it were, 
through the scenes of the saga, unless he has a tolerably clear idea 
of how the principal actors were mutually related. 

Once the two brothers, Gisli and Thorkel, and their brothers-in- 
law, Vestein and Thorgrim, ride to the Thing, where their una- 
nimity and friendship excite the jealousy of other mighty chiefs. 
One of them, who is reputed to have the gift of prophecy, 
remarks that they will not be of the same mind as to each other 
three springs hence. Gisli, who is startled at this prophecy, pro- 
poses, in order to prevent its fulfillment, that they should all four 
swear to each other the oath of foster-brotherhood. This cere- 
mony is thus desbribed : 

“They went out of their booth to the point of a sandy spit of 
land, and there cut up a sod of turf in such wise that both its ends 
were still fast to the earth, and propped it up with a spear scored 
with runes, so tall that a man might lay his hand on the socket of 
the spear-head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass—Thor- 
grim, Gisli, Thorkel, and Vestein. Now they open each a vein, and 
let their blood flow together on the mould whence the turf had 
been cut up, and all touch it; and afterward they all fall on their 
knees, and were to clasp hands and swear each to avenge the other 
as though he were his brother, and to call all the gods to witness.” 

But before the oath has been taken Thorgrim withdraws, refusing 
to assume such a responsibility toward Vestein, to whom he is not 
related. Gisli, full of wrath at Thorgrim’s faithlessness, also with- 
draws his hand. Thus in the very effort to bring the prophecy to 
naught lies the germ of its fulfillment. The coldness of the others 
toward Vestein seems to bind the generous Gisli more closely to 
him. As he goes abroad shortly after the above occurrence, Gisli 
takes a coin, cuts it in two, gives one half to Vestein and keeps the 
other himself. In case the life of either is in danger, he is to send 
his half to the other, who will then hasten to his rescue. 
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This custom, as well as the swearing of foster-brotherhood, is 
frequently mentioned in the more prominent sagas. This deeply- 
rooted respect for oaths and promises, which always appears at a 
very early stage of Germanic civilization, is one of the first moral 
feelings which a primitive society inculcates as a safeguard against 
its own dissolution. Odin hears the oath, and keeps watch over the 
spoken promise. It may weaken the force of the above statement 
as a title to praise, but it is nevertheless not to be denied that this 
unflinching fidelity on the part of the Norseman was closely con- 
nected with his superstitions, his faith in magic and in tutelary spirits. 
The spoken or the written word seemed to him a fact, almost a kind 
of birth and a spiritual existence. Thus evil words were a hostile 
force which had the power to frighten away the good spirits that 
guarded every man’s fortune. And this explains fully the weight 
attached to mocking and slanderous ditties, to magic runes, and 
to drawn and carved caricatures. Even to this day the peasants in 
Norway believe in the power of mystic runes to effect healing and 
disease, to create wealth and poverty, love and hate. 

The brothers Thorkel and Gisli live together in the same house; 
but the former is lazy and indolent, while the latter attends to the 
work of the farm, and is vigilant and active. One day Thorkel, 
while stretching himself in the sun outside the women’s bower, 
hears his wife and his sister-in-law gossiping within. Asgerd con- 
fesses to Auda that before marrying Thorkel she had been in love 
with Vestein, and that in very sooth she loved him still. Then 
Thorkel, mightily aroused, lifts his voice and sings: 


“ Hear a great wonder, 
Hear words of doom ; 
Hear matters mighty, 
Murders of men.” 


His jealous mind broods uneasily over the injury which Vestein 
has unconsciously done him, and he determines to have him killed 
as soon as he shall return to Iceland. His sense of uprightness, 
however, does not permit him to live any longer under the same 
roof with his brother, profiting by his labor, while he is harboring 
murderous designs against his dearest friend. So, in spite of Gisli’s 
protest, they divide their property and separate. Gisli, in the mean 
while, divines what Thorkel has in mind, and when Vestein 
lands he sends a messenger to him with the half coin, and bids him 
stay where he is. But when Vestein meets the messenger, he is 
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already far on his way to Gisli, and he is too proud a man to shrink 
from danger. The result is that he is murdered in the night in his 
friend’s house, and no one comes forward and publicly avows 
the deed, which omission, according to Icelandic law, stamps it as 
murder. Manslaughter was looked upon as an honorable and 
often justifiable thing, if the slayer publicly acknowledged it to have 
been done by him; but a murder was a foul and cowardly act, un- 
worthy of a freeman. Gisli, who takes his foster-brother’s death 
much to heart, soon discovers that his brother-in-law, Thorgrim, had 
slain him, probably at the instigation of Thorkel, and he immediately 
retaliates by killing Thorgrim secretly while he is asleep. Now 
Thorgrim was the priest of Frey and well beloved of the god, and. 
during all that winter the hill where he is buried remains green and 
the snow melts upon it as fast as it falls. People thought that this 
was the god’s work, who took care “lest there should be any frost 
between him and his priest.” At a ball-play on the ice, which took 
place shortly afterward, Gisli’s conscience smote him, and in a song 
he avowed himself the slayer: 


“O’er him who Thor’s grim vizard wore, 
Melt, wreath by wreath, snow-hangings hoar. 
Few have the wit to understand 
The riddle of this mound of land. 
I harmed him? No! I harmed him not ; 
A mansion bright is here his lot ; 
The priest unto his god I gave, 
And Frey now warms his servant's grave.” 


Bork the Stout, Thorgrim’s brother, and his friend Eyolf, of Otter- 
dale, now ride to the Quarter Thing, where they get a judgment 
of outlawry against Gisli. They hunt him from place to place ; his 
own brother, Thorkel, forsakes him, and hardly any one dares to 
shelter him. Only Auda, his wife, remains faithful to him, and her 
heroic devotion stands out in bold relief upon the sombre back- 
ground of the saga. Once he slips through the fingers of his pur- 
suers by wrapping himself in a fishing-net and personating a maniac. 
At last, banished from the company of men, he takes up his abode 
in a cave in the woods, where Auda and his foster-daughter, Gudrid, 
frequently visit him, bringing him food and clothing and forewarn- 
ing him of danger. Eyolf, who suspects that Auda must know her 
husband's hiding-place, offers her a large bag of silver if she will be- 
tray him; she takes the bag, and asks if she may be. permitted-to 
do with it as she likes. He answers in great glee that she might; 
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whereupon she hurls it against his nose with such force that the 
blood gushes forth, staining his face and his garments. 

“Take that for thy silliness!” she cries, “and bad luck go with 
it. Didst thou ween that I would sell my husband into the hands of 
such awretch as thee? Take that, I say, and shame and blame go 
with it. Thou shalt bear in mind, vile fellow, so long as thou livest, 
that a woman hath beaten thee.” 

Eyolf then commands his followers to lay hands on her and 
slay her, but they refuse to do his bidding; for nothing was more 
cowardly than to lay hands on a woman. 

While this scene is in progress Gudrid, fearing that her foster- 
mother might be tempted beyond her strength, has hastened to 
- Gisli to give him warning ; but he smiles at her fears and sings: 


“ What ! the folk, with wicked whisper, 

Say that she will me deceive ? 

Auda faithless to her husband 
Never can my heart believe. 

No, her heart is staunch as ever ; 
Auda plots no guile for me ; 

Auda wrongs her Gisli never, 
Vain the bribe of silver fee.” 


It is a fine trait in the outlaw that whenever a strong emotion 
seizes him he bursts forth in song, which, if lacking the elaborate 
finish of premeditated composition, more than compensates us by its 
rhythmic spontaneity and fervor. As soon as the flood-gates of the 
Norseman’s soul are opened, the overbrimming feeling wells forth 
with a melodious rush and sweep which carries every thing before 
it. Even at the present day the Norse peasant possesses this gift 
of impromptu utterance in song, and the singing of staves is still a 
favorite pastime at weddings and festivals in Norway. Dr. Dasent, 
as will be observed, has retained as far as possible the alliteration in 
Gisli’s improvisations, and has, moreover, striven to adapt them to 
modern taste by the introduction of the rhyme. From a Norse 
point of view this is hardly to be commended ; for Tegnér and, more 
recently, Henrik Ibsen have revived the ancient structure of Norse 
song, and by their success proved that alliteration is not altogether 
obsolete as an element of modern verse. But in English, alliteration 
by itself would perhaps have failed to impress the ear as rhythm; 
it has too frequently been employed as a mere literary artifice, and 
fnoreover tle rhythmic sense to which the old Saxon bards ap- 
pealed'has been blunted in their descendants by long disuse. At 
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all events, we do not wish to quarrel with Dr. Dasent’s method, 
which is amply justified by its results. We quote as a specimen the 
verse in which Gisli, shortly before his death, relates his evil dreams 


to his wife: 
“Wife! what time I rose and hasted 

Forth I wandered on the hills ; 

O’er these regions wild and wasted 
Streams of song I poured in rills. 

Then I heard the night-hawk shrieking, 
Then I heard his mournful strain ; 

Soon the dew of Odin" reeking 
Shall this outlaw shed like rain.” 


Having a foreboding that the avengers are near, he leaves the 
house with Auda and Gudrid, and seeks his hiding-place in the 
woods. But an evil fate had destined that she who had guarded his 
life so tenderly should still become the cause of his death. During 
the night a heavy hoar-frost had fallen, and as Auda’s long skirts 
brushed over the ground they left a trailin the grass by which 
the pursuers could track them. Standing with his back against a 
rock, and his good sword “Graysteel” in his hand, he deals out 
valiant blows, and many men must bite the dust before him. One 
of Eyolf’s band, which numbers twelve men, calls out to him to give 
up his arms and Auda, his wife. “Come and take them like a man,” 
answers Gisli, “ for neither the arms that I bear nor the wife I love 
are fit any other man.” 

For a long while he stands at bay, defending himself bravely ; 
but at last he receives a terrible wound from a spear, and his en- 
trails fall out. He calmly sweeps them up with his shirt, binds a 
rope about the wound, and, seeing death before him, he turns to his 


wife and sings: 
“ Wife so fair, so never-failing, 

So truly loved, so sorely cross’d, 

Thou wilt often miss me wailing, 
Thou wilt weep thy hero lost. 

But my soul is stout as ever ; 
Swords may bite; I feel no smart ; 

Father! better heirloom never 
Owned thy son than hardy heart.’ 


“ That was Gisli’s last song; and as soon as he had sung it he 
rushes down from the crag and smites Thord, Eyolf’s kinsman, on 
the head, and cleaves him down tothe belt ; but Gisli fell down over 
his body and breathed his last.” 


1 Periphrasis for blood. 
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“There now ends Gisli’s life,” continues the saga, “and it has 
always been said that he was the greatest champion, though he was 
not lucky in all things.” 

The character-drawing in the present saga, as Dr. Dasent ob- 
serves in his introduction, is excellent throughout ; in fact, equai to 
that of any other Icelandic work, perhaps with the exception of the 
“Story of Gunnlaug Ormstunga,” which always has impressed us as 
being, from a literary point of view, superior to all the other writ- 
ings of the time. Gisli himself is painted with a boldness and dash 
which are truly refreshing in these days of minute psychological 
introspection. It is the Rembrandt style in literature as compared 
to the painstaking microscopic excellence of Meissonier. The saga- 
man invariably deals in masses, seizing with an unerring instinct 
upon the essential features, and leaving the less significant details 
to the imagination of his listener. Thus Gisli’s mental profile stands 
forth in clear relief against the cold blue of the arctic sky, and no one 
would for a moment mistake his physiognomy. Bold and generous 
in all his dealings, skillful in the use of the artisan’s tools and the 
warrior’s weapons, impetuous in action, and still sage in council, he 
forms a striking contrast to his lazy brother, Thorkel, who loves to 
stretch himself in the sun and to array himself in fine clothes, who 
broods jealously over imagined injuries, and goads another on to 
fulfill the vengeance which he is too prudent or too faint-hearted to 
undertake himself. Then the brave and tender Auda, the fat and 
stupid Bork, and the vigilant and irresolute Eyolf, all have a sharp 
distinctness of outline suggestive of the crisp transparence of the 
arctic sky, and are seldom surpassed in the elaborate psychological 
novel of our own day. 

If we were to measure the sagas by our present canons of literary 
criticism, we should no doubt find many things which in the nine- 
teenth century would hardly be worthy of imitation. Especially 
annoying is the frequent introduction of persons who have little or 
nothing to do with the main events of the story; and it is not to 
be denied that the occasional hints, anticipating the progress of the 
plot, oft enenable the reader to guess the dénotment, and thereby 
weaken his interest in the intervening events. But these apparent 
faults, as well as the simplicity and conciseness of the style, natu- 
rally grow out of the fact that all the minor sagas were originally 
intended not for reading, but for oral recital, to shorten the long 
evenings at the fireside or to entertain the guests (many of whom 
may have been friends or kinsmen of the heroes) at a merry ban- 
quet. This may also in part account for the long genealogies which 
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occupy so much space in almost every chapter. The listeners all 
knew the famous families of the land, and many of them were prob- 
ably connected with them either by marriage or by actual kinship. 

But apart from their literary value the sagas have a far weightier 
claim to the recognition of mankind as a storehouse of historical 
knowledge. The youth of the Gothic race is chronicled in them 
with a fidelity which, considering the time of their origin, is nothing 
less than a phenomenon. Their chronology may occasionally prove 
inaccurate, and the same event may be differently related by differ- 
ent authors, but in the main their coloring is true, and the picture 
they present of the early Gothic civilization is as vivid and as com- 
plete as that which Herodotus and Thucydides drew of their race 
and age. Of course we are here referring especially to the Snorre 
Sturlasson works and the other historical sagas, although the mythical 
and poetical narratives seem to us to be of almost equal importance. 
The cosmogony and mythological system of the Eddas are certainly 
no less worthy of our attention as Goths than are those of Homer 
and Hesiod. Semi-historical and mythical tales like the Story 
‘of the Vélsungs, or of Frithjof the Bold, if they do not pretend 
to supply facts, furnish what may, even to the historian, have a 
more enduring value than genealogies of kings and records of war 
and peace. Here, as in a well-written novel, we catch unexpected 
glimpses of the hidden soul-structure of the ancient Goth ; we pene- 
trate, guided by his superstitions, into the remoter recesses of his 
gloom-fraught and colossal imagination. 

In Germany great scholars like Konrad Maurer and Theodor 
Moebius have devoted their lives to the study and elucidation of 
the ancient literature of the North. In Norway Munch, Kayser, 
and Sophus Bugge have acquired a European fame by their re- 
searches in the same direction, and in England the presence of able 
and learned Icelanders like Gudbrandr Vigfusson and Eirikr Mag- 
nusson seems of late to have aroused fresh interest in this much- 
neglected branch of historical study. On thisside of the ocean Pro- 
fessor R. B. Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin, has recently 
distinguished himself by the publication of a volume which, in spite 
of its unnecessarily polemical tone, evinces much genuine ability, 
and moreover gives a very vivid and complete résumé of the Eddaic 
mythology. Since then, translations of two of the sagas have fol- 
lowed, and many more are promised within anear future. The field 
is indeed so wide, and so much of it still lies fallow, that every fresh 
laborer should be greeted with hearty encouragement and recogni- 
tion. 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


HILE the advocates of republicanism, both in Europe and 
America, have been waiting for a century past to see that 
system supplant the monarchical, there have been silently and grad- 
ually developing within the monarchical system certain habits or 
usages tending greatly in aid of popular freedom, which have come 
to be known as responsible government. Meanwhile, the attention 
of the thinkers, statesmen, and politicians of our own republic 
has been occasionally, and of late vigorously, drawn to the fact 
that it is a government, in some respects, absolute and irresponsi- 
ble, our office-holders having a clear carte-blanche to do, during their 
term of office, pretty much as they have a mind, subject only to 
impeachment for high crimes and misdemeanors. 

That republics should grow more absolute, and that the monar- 
chies of Europe should nearly all grow more sensitive to the popu- 
lar will, is far from fulfilling Napoleon’s prediction that in fifty years 
Europe would become either Cossack or republican. 

This subtle change in the constitution of European monarchies 
so largely satisfies the popular demand, and this unforeseen develop- 
ment of absolutism in republics so disappoints the hopes of repub- 
licans, that for twenty-five years past further conversions of Euro- 
pean nations to republicanism have been retarded, and instead 
republicans are inquiring whether the deficiencies in their own 
system are inherent or accidental. 

We purpose to inquire first, What is responsible government as 
exhibited in the various national examples in which it has any 
existence ? Secondly, Is the principle indigenous only in monar- 
chies and an exotic in republics? Thirdly, Can the United States 
get on well without it? And fourthly, If not, how shall we intro- 
duce it? 

Responsible government is that system wherein the administra- 
tion is responsible to the legislature and to the people for every 
thing that is done, and wherein, to make this responsibility just, the 
legislature and people have the means of removing and changing 
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the administration at any moment, to conform to the voice of the 
nation constitutionally expressed. It implies some one officer suf- 
ficiently permanent to act, in great part ministerially, as an ap- 
pointer of cabinets, a dissolver of legislatures, and a caller of 
popular elections, to the end that the executive and legislative 
branches of the government may, in case of conflict between them, 
appeal to the voting constituency or people to say which is right ; 
and having so appealed, and the people having voted thereon, their 
vote shall so control the complexion of the legislature and of the 
cabinet that all departments of the government shall bow to the 
latest expression of the popular will. It is a system under which 
legislatures and ministries are dissolvable at any moment instead of 
being elected or appointed for fixed terms of office; under which 
the people are appealed to only to decide some living issue on 
which the legislature has not yet acted; and under which political 
parties divide and vote, not with reference to the utility of some- 
thing already irreparably done, but to the wisdom of something 
proposed to be done, and on the propriety of doing which the ad- 
ministration in power thinks one way and the majority of the legis- 
lature thinks the other. 

This system prevails in the following states in a degree declining 
in relative vigor or permanency in something like the order in which 
they are named, viz.: the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Canada, in each of the Australian colonies, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Belgium, Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Baden and other minor German states, Denmark, 
Sweden, Servia, Greece, and in the recent constitutions of Spain, 
Nicaragua, and Paraguay. In Switzerland there is a government 
by a ministry without any executive; the ministry seem to be 
appointed for short fixed terms, with certain privileges of rotation, 
but are without technical responsibility to, or power of dissolving, 
the legislature. 

It is absent from Russia, Prussia and the German Empire, most 
of the minor German states, Turkey,’ the United States of America 
and each of them, Mexico, all the South American republics except 
Paraguay, Brazil, the Empire of India, China, Persia, Japan, and 
all barbarous states. 


* The recent Turkish Constitution provides partially for the substitution of the 
responsible system of government. The ministry are impeachable by the Chambers, 
as in Portugal and Brazil, and they have the initiative in framing laws. 
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In Great Britain the principle has attained its fullest perfection 
by growth. In Canada, Australia, and probably Belgium, it has 
arisen under English influence and imitation. In existing France 
and Italy it has been adopted through very deliberate pref- 
erence, and in Austro-Hungary it has been resorted to, by experi- 
enced statesmen, to accommodate the interests of a somewhat un- 
popular reigning family to the persistent demands of the people for 
the control ‘of tthe government. # 

In Efigland it seems to have sprung tacitly from the doctfine 
that the crown is subordinate to the House of Commons. This 
doctfine in turn grew out of the exclusive right, so frequently vin- 
dicated by the Commons, of originating revenue bills and raising 
money. Its crowning proofs, however, are to be found in the exe- 
cution of Charles I., in the supersedure of James II. and election of 
William of Orange, and in the various constitutional laws, settling 
the succession to the crown, and prescribing the qualifications and 
conditions on which it may be held. The doctrine that the throne 
is bound to obey the House of Commons, either as it now is, when 
a question arises, or as it shall be after one election has tested the 
popular will on that question, has doubtless been tacitly implied, or 
at least insisted on, by Whig statesmen since the revolution of 1688. 
Yet we find George III. in 1782-83 assenting to it so reluctantly 
that, rather than retire Lord North’s ministry, which had led the 
war for the subjugation of America, and accept the new Shelburne 
ministry, in which Pitt and Fox, the champions of American inde- 
pendence, were to be leading spirits, he declared frequently that 
his honor would compel him to abandon the throne and return to 
Hanover, and a royal yacht was actually summoned and in waiting 
to bear him away. Yet in due time he yielded, content to escape 
the threatened necessity of having Fox himself, whom he chiefly 
hated, Premier. So modern, however, is the blunt statement of 
this doctrine that the king is subordinate to the Commons, that 
there is a flavor of radicalism in the exclamation of Mr. Roebuck 
in 1858, “ The crown, it is the House of Commons!” 

The principle undoubtedly has its rise in the power of impeach- 
ment, which seems to have inhered in the House of Commons 
almost as early as any germs of the existence of that House can 
be traced. Under the Saxon Constitution (to 1060) there was 
no House of Commons. The Witenagemot (see Freeman’s article 
in November No., 1876) included in a crude way the rudiments of 
a Council of State, a Court of Justice, and a House of Lords, but 
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with the informality of a town meeting. It was more like the 
consultation of an Indian chief with his braves, or of a Czar with 
the heads of his bureaus. Prof. Freeman’s theory, or fancy, that 
it was a council of all who chose to attend, and that the present 
House of Lords is the regular successor of the early mass conven- 
tions of the common people, irrespective of rank, reduced to 
paucity of numbers only by the inability and disinclination of the 
poorer classes to sustain the expense of attending, is barely inge- 
nious. It is at war with the rule that the more barbarous and 
military the epoch, the more monarchical or aristocratic is usually 
the organization of society. Local magistrates and county knights 
may have occasionally sat in the same body as the Lords, but the 
evidences are rather that, as early as they sat at all, they sat sepa- 
rately as a petitioning body, while the Lords were a legislative 
body. In 1265, fifty years after Magna Charta, borough represen- 
tation was first actually witnessed. A century later the House of 
Commons was strong enough to complain of the king’s ministers, 
and, for the first time, to exercise its power of impeachment. 
Hallam declares that at the close of the fourteenth century their 
consent was necessary to the levy of money taxes, and to the enact- 
ment of laws, and that they had frequently exercised the power 
of inspecting and controlling the administration of government. 
From this period to the present the king’s ministers have been 
held responsible in some degree by the House of Commons, at first 
rudely through impeachments and executions, but afterward politely 
through resignations. Yet, down to the reign of Henry V. (1413) 
the House of Commons, in form, merely petitioned. The king 
enacted, with the advice and consent of his Lords. An impeach- 
ment was in form only the humble petition,of the Commons that 
the king’s evil advisers might be arraigned and tried before the 
Lords. The responsibility which began as an individual one on the 
part of each minister, became a collective responsibility on the part 
of “the ministry” after the revolution of 1688. Thenceforward no 
ministry waited for the jarring severity of impeachment, but when 
outvoted besought the throne to appoint a new ministry, or if the 
crown believed the people would sustain the existing ministry, then 
to dissolve Parliament and order an election. A century earlier 
Queen Mary had thought it no infraction of the Constitution, to 
dissolve several successive Parliaments with the view of getting one 
subservient to her wishes. But since the accession of William of 
Orange, and especially since the failure of the obstinate course of 
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George III. towards America, the theory that the king must have 
no personal policy, but that the House of Commons must fix the 
policy of the king, has steadily ripened into constitutional law. 
Sir William Blackstone, writing in the fourteenth to eighteenth 
years of the reign of George the Third (1774-8), politely and loyally 
fails to detect the doctrine ; Alexander Hamilton, in the sixty-ninth 
letter in the Federalist, impliedly denies any knowledge of the doc- 
trine by asserting that the only reason the king’s veto was then in 
disuse was because the Crown had found it more easy to control 
Parliament by its arts than by its prerogative. Blackstone may 
have ignored the doctrine through toryism, and Hamilton may have 
written sarcastically ; but there is more evidence that, in their period, 
this was a tenet of Whig politics than that it was an accepted doc- 
trine of the English Constitution. History will perhaps award to 
Queen Victoria’s reign the credit of having first displayed the con- 
scientious and admirable non-partisanship, in giving prompt effect 
to the wishes of either party as it obtained the ascendency in the 
House of Commons, which was necessary to engraft firmly into the 
British Constitution the principle, so emphatically announced by 
Roebuck, that the crown is the House of Commons. This the 
Queen has done without seeking to influence personally either the 
popular ‘elections, by which the complexion of the House should 
be determined, or the course of discussion by which its majorities 
should be controlled. 

The English Ministry at present consists of thirty-one persons, of 
whom from eleven to sixteen form the Cabinet, the others being 
usually heads of bureaus, but not consulting officers of the crown. 
The Cabinet includes the First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord Chancellor, President of the Council, Lord 
Privy Seal, Secretaries of State’ for the Home Department, for 
Foreign Affairs, for the Colonies, for War, and for India, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, First Commissioner of Works, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and generally also the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Vice-President of the Education Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The selection of the cabinet from among the ministry is not always 
the same. Generally the Premier has been the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; sometimes, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, sometimes 
both; and sometimes, as in the case of William Pitt,a Secretary of 
State. . 

The crown, through its ministry, takes the initiative usually in 
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legislation, preparing, proposing, and defending in Parliament the 
bills and measures on which it stakes its success as an administra- 
tion. So long as these measures are concurred in, by the last- 
elected House, they are presumed to accord with the will of the 
voting constituency. By this very step the administration in power 
becomes responsible, from the outset, for the measures it intro- 
duces, and equally for failing to introduce such measures as it needs 
for the due operation of the government. There is no shirking 
the responsibility by saying, “ We recommended such a measure, 
but the House refused to pass it. We piped, and ye would not 
dance.” The whole responsibility is thrown on the administration, 
both with reference to executive and legislative policies, and kept 
there until it resigns. There can be no deadlock, no checkmate. 
When the House will not pass the administration’s measures, it 
means that they want a new administration. Parties array them- 
selves, therefore, first in the House_of Commons, then at large 
throughout the céuntry, for or against this living measure. They 
do not ask whether the ancestors of those who vote with them on 
this measure, fought for or against their own ancestors, at the Battle 
of Hastings, or in the Wars of the Roses. 

Here begins the contrast with our system in which the adminis- 
tration has no initiative in legislation, except to suggest some 
measure in a vague way by message, which amounts to nothing 
until some bill is presented embodying it. When the bill is so 
presented, it is the work of the member so presenting it only, not 
of any administration or party. It has no assurance of any sup- 
port, unless it has previously been agreed on in secret party caucus, 
and it never can secure a harmonious or majority caucus unless it 
is germane to, and directly in furtherance of, the one idea on which 
that party is founded. For instance, the Congressional caucus of a 
party founded on the anti-slavery idea can never agree on a bill of 
any kind relating to finance. The caucus of a party formed to 
vigorously prosecute a war can never agree except on vigorously 
prosecuting the war. The peace issue of hard and soft money, or 
protection and free trade, would split it through the middle. The 
party caucus comes as near as our system admits of, to making a 
party responsible for a bill ; but as it only agrees on dead questions, 
it is worthless as an element of responsibility. It chiefly represents 
the wis inertia which causes a party to move on in a given direc- 
tion, because the track is laid in that line, after the interests of the 
country require it to advance in some other direction. 
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The legal status of a member of the British Cabinet is that of 
member of the House of Lords or House of Commons, the latter 
being the more effective and usual position; and also member of 
the Queen’s Privy Council, a somewhat indefinite body of eminent 
persons, including many not in the cabinet or ministry. It is as if 
the President of the United States should by usage select his 
cabinet from among the more prominent members of the Senate 
and House, these members combining to perform their representa- 
tive functions in addition to their cabinet duties. The chief legis- 
lative duty of an English Cabinet officer, after devising measures 
for the consideration of Parliament, is to defend those measures on 
the floor of either House. The chief duty of the leaders of the 
opposition is to carefully avoid opposing a government measure 
otherwise than by criticism of its details, unless they have some- 
thing better and more in harmony with the popular will to propose. 
This induces that habitual moderation, caution, and candor which 
distinguish English speeches in Parliament. 

When the wary and prudent leader of the opposition sees his 
antagonist adopt a policy on which he thinks he can be overthrown, 
first in the House of Commons, and then, if necessary, before the 
people, he attacks the offending measure; and the struggle in 
debate is not for the empty applause of the galleries, but for the 
control of the government. Each party puts forward its most 
powerful, yet most judicious, combatants. It is not a contest of 
lung-power or vituperation, but of pungent wit, of polite humor, of 
clear statesmanship, of familiarity with the details of government, 
of dignity of character, of judgment in jurisprudence, of diplomacy 
and tact. Such a struggle over a critical question sorts men and 
develops statesmen, by an analysis far finer than any that can be 
made by our politicians in national conventions, or by any voters at 
the polls. The younger Pitt and Fox, by the mastery of genius, 
both led in these debates when they had scarcely passed their 
majority. But Gladstone and Disraeli were nearly thirty years in 
Parliament before they attained to the leadership. 

The ministry in power, if beaten in such a struggle, may either 
resign or advise the Queen to dissolve Parliament, and appeal to 
the voting constituencies. If the latter course is taken, and the 
voters sustain the existing ministry, it will be indicated by the re- 
turn of a new House of Commons favorable to the measure which 
the last one opposed. It will be therefore carried and become a 
law. The former ministry will remain in power, and the former 
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leaders of the opposition in Parliament, if re-elected to their seats, 
as they are practically certain to be, will remain leaders of the 
opposition only. If, however, the voters sustain the Parliamentary 
opposition, then the new Parliament will be of the same com- 
plexion as the previous one, and the defeated ministry, without 
waiting for impeachment, resign their portfolios. The Queen in- 
vites the leader of the opposition to form the cabinet, and he, 
accepting the Premiership for himself, surrounds himself by advisers 
of his own party, and the retiring ministers re-enter the House of 
Commons, of which they have all the time been members, and 
resume their places as leaders of the opposition to the new admin- 
istration. It is essential to this system that members of Parlia- 
ment shall run for any borough or county they please, without re- 
gard to residence, as in this way only can the country be sure of 
returning the statesmen whose services are most needed, by assign- 
ing the leaders of each party to boroughs or counties whose politi- 
cal complexion will admit of their election. 

This is surely the most admirable system ever devised for sort- 
ing and assaying Parliament, for bringing out its fine gold and 
holding back its dross; for maintaining at all times the ablest advo- 
cacy of government measures and the most candid and yet scrutin- 
izing criticism ; for maintaining in statesmen complete independence 
of party or locality, and yet for keeping the administration respon- 
sible to and in harmony with the legislature, and both responsible 
to and in accord with the people. 

The periods during which administrations have held power 
have varied from a few months, as under the Duke of Wellington, 
to sixteen years, as under William Pitt. Parliaments are limited 
by law to a duration of seven years, and have actually averaged 
about three and a half. One Parliament may outlast several cabi- 
nets, or one cabinet may outlast a series of Parliaments. But 
every popular election must change the complexion either of a 
ministry or of Parliament. Thus, the Earl of Liverpool became 
Premier on June 8th, 1812, and continued such until April 11th, 
1827, holding power nearly fifteen years, surviving the demise of 
his king, George III., and of four successive Parliaments, and re- 
tiring during the pendency of the fifth. On the other hand, the 
Parliament elected November 4th, 1852, saw the Earl of Derby, 
who was then Premier, succeeded, in the following month, by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and in 1855 by Viscount Palmerston. 

Disraeli first rose to the Premiership on February 25th, 1868, 
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resigned his power to Gladstone on December gth following, the 
people approving of Gladstone’s policy of the disestablishment of 
the English Church in Ireland against Disraeli’s opposition. Glad- 
stone continued in the Premiership until February 21st, 1874, when 
he was again succeeded by Disraeli, the elections called pursuant to a 
dissolution of Parliament in the month previous having resulted in 
the triumph of Disraeli’s conservative policy, the people being op- 
posed to the disestablishment of the Church in England and other 
kindred policies which were involved in Gladstone’s continuance in 
power. 

The average duration of ministries since 1800 has been three 
years and eight months. In short, while the right of appealing to 
the people on living issues exists every moment, neither elections 
nor changes of administration, considered singly, are more frequent 
than our Presidential contests. Both combined work a change 
either in the administration or in the Parliamentary majority, at 
the average, once in twenty months. An election in America is as 
likely to throw the Executive out of harmony with the legislature 
as not, but under the system of responsible government every 
election restores harmony between the Executive and legislature, 
and causes the machinery of government to move on more 
smoothly. 

The revolutions in France for a century past consist of vibra- 
tions of the people between Bourbonism, which acknowledges no 
system of responsibility to the people whatever, either in king or 
ministry; Bonapartism, which is a modification of Czsarism or 
absolutism, acknowledging a certain obligation to popular suffrage, 
the army and the church, but refusing to make this obligation 
tangible by allowing the ministry to be held responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies; Orleanism, under Louis Philippe and his 
Minister, Guizot, which adopted and attempted to maintain the 
system of responsible ministry and dissolvable legislatures, sub- 
stantially as in England ; and republicanism, which in its earlier ex- 
periments relied only on short terms of office and im ,eachment asa 
means of holding rulers responsible, but which in its last experiment, 
the existing republic, has established for our example a more per- 
manent executive, a ministry responsible to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and a dissolvable Chamber. By the Constitution of February 25th, 
1875, the President is elected, for a term of seven years, by a major- 
ity of the votes of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in 
National Assembly. He is removable only on impeachment for high 
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treason, but every official act or order on his part must be counter- 
signed bya minister. Each minister is responsible individually for his 
personal acts to the Chambers, and “ The Ministry” as a body is 
responsible for its measures, which responsibility it accepts by re- 
signing when outvoted in the Chambers unless the President, with 
the assent of the Senate, shall dissolve the Chamber, in which 
event an election must follow within three months. It would seem, 
therefore, that the President and Senate combined might continue 
an unpopular ministry in power, and this may prove an imperfec- 
tion in the working of the French system. The President is re- 
eligible, and has command of the army and the usual incidents of 
executive power. The Senate is composed of 225 Senators, elected 
for nine years, by the departments of France and the Colonies, and 
75 life-members, first nominated in the joint session of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, known as the National Assembly, and 
afterward elected by the Chamber of Deputies alone. The Cham- 
ber consists of one deputy for each arrondissement, and of one for 
every 100,000 population which any arrondissement may contain in 
excess of the first. The present Assembly was elected in 1871. 
The system has not yet been tested by a popular election, but, 
judging from its workings thus far, it is better adapted than any 
hitherto known to France to secure sensitiveness to the will of 
the people, and to develop powerful parliamentary statesmen, 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, under the Constitution of 1867, 
presents apparently one of the most complicated and yet skillful 
combinations, extant, of local self-government, or states rights and 
federative union, with government by responsible ministers and 
dissolvable legislatures. Except the Emperor, no official has a cer- 
tain term of office. The empire is dual in form, embracing the two 
independent kingdoms of Austria and Hungary, which are united 
in their sovereign, their army, a part of their treasury, and their 
foreign affairs, but each of which has its own legislature and its 
own responsible ministry in all other matters. The Legislature of 
Austria proper is federal, consisting, in its Upper House, of nobles, 
archbishops, and life-members nominated by the Emperor, and, in 
its Lower House, of 353 delegates, nominated by the Provincial 
Diets (state legislatures) of 17 provinces, and elected by the direct 
vote of all citizens possessing a very small property qualification. 

The Reichstag of Hungary, on the other hand, is itself a local 
legislature, though it admits into its Upper House 5 magnates in 
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all, and in its Lower House 110 delegates, from Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Transylvania. 

The Hungarian and Austrian legislatures unite in choosing “the 
Delegations,” which are a joint Imperial Congress of 120 members, 
for passing on questions common to the entire kingdom; whose 
membership is very simply composed of sixty members, chosen by 
each legislature, twenty by its Upper and forty by its Lower House. 
| Thus Austria has three grades of federally united legislatures— 
namely, the Imperial, Austrian, and Provincial. Hungary has two, 
the Imperial and Hungarian. Three of the Emperor’s ministers— 
namely, his Minister of Foreign Affairs for the whole Empire, his 
Minister of War for the whole Empire, and his Minister of Finance 
forthe whole Empire—are responsible tothe Delegations. Besides, 
there is a ministry in eight departments for Austria responsible to 
the Austrian Legislature—namely, the Presidency of the Council, 
. and Ministries of the Interior, of Finance, of Education and Reli- 
gion, of Agriculture, of Commerce, of National Defense, and of 
Justice. 

A similar ministry of nine persons, including a minister near the 

King’s person, ad /atus, is responsible to the Hungarian Legislature. 

The sovereign is King of Hungary, Emperor of Austria, and in acts 

common to the whole empire is styled Emperor of Austria-Hungary. 

The seventeen Provincial Diets of Austria are without local 

cabinets, their executive officers being either appointed by the 

crown or elected by the people and approved by the crown. This 

admirable compromise, by which complete autonomy is granted to 

Hungary without lessening the dignity of the empire, is mainly 

resultant from the statesmanship of Von Beust applied to reconcile 

the unconquerable resistance of the Magyar race to Austrian subju- 

gation, and the equally persistent determination of the House of 

Hapsburg not to abandon its Hungarian kingdom. What the Hun- 

| garians failed to secure by their gallant revolution under Kossuth, 

in 1848, they fully secured by passive refusal to send representatives 

: to an Austrian legislature. The history and success of this exam- 

ple of passive resistance would form an exceedingly interesting 

; lesson to all revolutionists, indicating, as it does, that peaceful 

methods may often be found effective, where warlike methods fail, 
to disinthrall a subjugated and conquered people. 

In the states composing the present German Empire, the prin- 

ciple.of responsible ministry is avowed by Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, 

Oldenburg, Brunswick, Saxe-Weimar and Saxe-Meiningen, while 
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it is rejected by most or all of the other states, by Prussia, and by 
the Imperial Government itself. The Imperial Legislature consists 
of an Upper House (Bundesrath) of fifty-nine members, elected by 
the states, of whom Prussia has seventeen, and a Lower House 
(Reichstag), 397 in number, chosen by universal suffrage, Prussia 
electing 236. The ministry of the empire consists of a Chancellor 
(Von Bismarck), who is responsible only tothe Emperor, who in turn 
rules by divine right, and is responsible only to God. The struggle 
in Prussia on the organization of the army, in the years 1858 to 1864, 
was practically a struggle of the legislature for responsible govern- 
ment—that is, for the power to control the crown by refusing to 
vote supplies ; but the King first proved his power to go on and 
maintain the army at his own standard by the aid of the army 
itself, without a legislative vote of supplies, and then during a suc- 
cession of vigorous wars, redounding greatly to the glory of the 
German name, vindicated the military sagacity of the course he had 
pursued in abridging the liberties of the people. 

The German people are now in fact being schooled in the art of 
government and educated in its forms, without being all at once 
intrusted with its real power. A deep reverence for scholarship, 
and especially for learning in jurisprudence, is manifested wherever 
the German race bears sway. Learned doctors of the law who have 
been graduates, and some of them instructors in the universities, 
and who have given their lives to the study of jurisprudence, are 
accorded a position in practical legislation and administration side 
by side with successful generals and noblemen, a position which in 
America is only to be won by a happy faculty of telling anecdotes 
on the “stump,” or by expending several thousands of dollars in 
buying a political convention. 

' In Russia, where there is no elected parliament whatever, but 
the entire administration is carried on by bureaus, responsible to 
the Emperor alone, there is not yet laid even the foundation on 
which responsible government could be based. In Switzerland 
there is a system of government by a somewhat flexible and rotating 
ministry without any other executive than the head of the ministry ; 
but there is no dissolvable legislature, and therefore no other respon- 
sibility than results from short terms of office. In Brazil, represen- 
tation in one Imperial legislature, federally united with many 
provincial legislatures, has been introduced, but the machinery of 
government is by far too autocratic to admit of responsibility to the 
legislature being yet accepted by the Emperor or his ministry, 
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except that the latter can not plead the Emperor's orders in defense 
or extenuation if they violate the law. 

In at least one colony of Australia (West Australia), during the 
year 1875, the attention of the people was so directly called to the 
subject of responsible government as to result in its being substi- 
tuted for the system of fixed terms of office which they had pre- 
viously tried. 

We have thus cursorily opened up rather than answered our first 
question, namely, What is responsible government as exhibited in 
the various national examples now extant? To answer it fully by 
tracing the workings and results of the system in each would expand 
this brief article into a political library. In all these governments 
it operates alike to bring on elections only when the decision of the 
people is needed on some great issue or policy; to allow no such 
issue to be decided or acted upon without an appeal to the people ; 
to divide parties only on living issues, thus constantly burying dead 
prejudices; to educate office-holders into a high and honorable 
sense of their accountability to the people; to make statesman- 
ship a permanent pursuit followed by a skilled class of men, not a 
political accident availed of by charlatans and adventurers; in short, 
to render politics honest and respectable. 

Our second inquiry is, whether responsible government is indige- 
nous only in monarchies, and an exotic among republics; in short, 
does it require a king? Many republics, doubtless, have existed 
without it. The nearest approach Rome ever made to the prin- 
ciple of responsibility to the people was very unlike in method, and 
consisted in the theory that no law (/ex) could be adopted without 
the consent of the entire people voting in Comitia. Among 
modern republics only France has adopted it, unless we recognize 
the somewhat dubious experiments in Nicaragua and Paraguay. 
All these are chiefly significant as showing that of late no new 
republics are started on our system. Even the recently “ convict” 
settlements of England in Australia, one and all, discard fixed 
terms and demand responsibility. Much of the absence of this 
principle from the Mexican and South American republics is due 
to its absence, in 1780, from the United States. It was absent here 
because it was not then’ well matured in England; because our 
statesmen, as their writings show, were wholly unfamiliar with it ; 
because our colonial governors had no ministers ; and because the 
colonists thought short, fixed terms of office were the very best 
means of holding officers to account, in which impression they were 
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evidently in error. A comparison-of these data shows that this 
principle has developed more frequently in connection with a per- 
manent executive. But as this is largely owing to our own 
example, a reversal of our a would probably, in due time, 
reverse the argument. 

Our third question is, Can the United States get on well or at all 
without this system of responsibility? It involves an inquiry into 
the evils incident to fixed terms of office. 

The chief glory of republics is, not that they promise the most 
trained capacity in the administration of affairs; for this they have 
seldom been supposed by any class of statesmen or publicists to 
do; not that they promote the highest degree of order; for they 
are certainly more anarchical than other forms of government; but 
that they are supposed to represent most faithfully the interests 
and will of the people. If, therefore, with less of wisdom and of 
order, they combine less fidelity to popular interests, their cause is 
lost. It is an axiom in human nature that agents who can not be 
held to account can not be held to fidelity. There never was an 
exception to the rule, and can never be. Suppose a principal in 
New York to have a property in Chicago which he is unavoidably 
compelled to depute an agent to manage for him. Suppose an indi- 
vidual capable of being so absurd as to agree to appoint an agent 
for a fixed term, say four. years, with no other power of calling him 
to account in the mean time than either to impeach him for crime 
or to remove him and appoint another agent, also for a like fixed 
term. Who does not see that under such a system the most‘honest 
agents would be turned into swindlers? Suppose, on the other 
hand, he should depute two men, each to watch the other and re- 
port. Each should be agent until the other could prove him at 
fault; then the other should take his place until proved guilty of 
like fault. The estate would be as well managed asif it were under 
the direct charge of the principal. 

Our so-called republican system is that of change of agents at 
the end of fixed terms. It is incurably bad, because it does not 
make honesty promote a politician’s personal interest so much as 
dishonesty. An irresponsible trustee for a fixed term has the 
largest possible interest in robbing the trust fund. A system of 
government which, to work successfully, demands that men shall be 
self-sacrificing, or that human nature should be abolished, is a failure 
from the start. The responsible system says to every office-holder, 
“Ye know not the day nor the hour.” Therefore he must be al- 
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ways ready to render his account. No pains on the part of the 
people, in nominating or electing officers, can counteract the in- 
curable evils of a system which inherently tends to promote incom- 
petency and knavery. ; 

For instance, in 1858 the House of Representatives became Re- 
publican, but by our system of fixed terms the President could 
neither be changed nor checkmated until 1860. The intermediate 
two years witnessed the anomalous spectacle of the officers in charge 
of a government conspiring for its overthrow, distributing its army 
throughout the South and discharging it, with the expectation that 
its officers, rank and file, would enlist in the Southern service, and 
sending its arms and munitions of war where enemies could best 
capture them. Had the principle of responsibility existed, Bu- 
chanan would have had to appoint a Republican cabinet, consisting 
of men like Seward, Lincoln, Chase, and Sumner, in 1858, and the 
Civil War would perhaps have been impossible. 

But as our elections are held solely because we have reached the 
period for holding them, not because there is any issue to be voted 
on; as our mixed and muddled issues under the system of fixed 
terms relate to the past only, not to the future; as voting on past 
issues is totally frivolous at the best, many of our voters, as if to 
make them as frivolous as possible, vote as far back in the past as 
is necessary to gratify their innermost spite. Put up an Orangeman 
in a Catholic district, and lo! the issues relate to Cromwell’s invasion 
of Ireland, two centuries ago. Put up the grandson of a Federalist, 
and the issue is the War of 1812. From 1840 to 1860 all Irishmen 
voted the Democratic ticket, though it meant the extension of 
slavery, because, forty years earlier, Democratic leaders had given 
the ballot to the Irishman. After President Jackson had crushed 
the National Bank, the people voted on its propriety. After Polk 
had made war on Mexico, the people voted on whether he ought to 
have done so. After Texas was annexed, the people voted on that. 
And after the compromises of 1851 concerning slavery, the people 
kept on voting as to whether those compromises were right or not, 
until the breach widened into war. Had we been under responsible 
government, the people would have voted on the compromise before 
it was adopted; and that, and that alone, can make any legislation 
a finality. Officers elected in the South on the platform of extend- 
ing slavery into the territories, and in the North on that of keeping 
it out, decided, without consulting the people on either side, that 
the South would rebel, and that the North would ‘subdue the rebel- 
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lion. In 1864-65 the Republican Party, elected on the issue of 
vigorously prosecuting the war, enfranchised the negro, of course 
without consulting the people. Having done so, certain Congresses, 
elected on the crab principle to ratify these things already done, 
proceeded, without consulting the people, to contract the currency. 
Thus, under our system of fixed terms, the issues pending when 
legislators are elected are seldom those on which they are to act, 
but generally those on which they have already acted. Hence, 
while the people are voting when it is too late, legislators are 
without instructions and without any authoritative mode of getting 
them. This causes legislation to drift without a helm, over the wide 
waste of individual speculation and aimless, disorganized, nomadic 
effort. For fifteen years past Congress has had no financial policy 
whatever, and has been incapable of maturing one, solely from this 
inherent defect in its organization. Each bill that any one member 
introduces is assailed by every other through jealousy, lest some 
one member may get the credit of affording financial relief to the 
country. In such an event every other member, under our system, 
sees only detriment to himself, whereas, under the “responsible” 
system, the measure introduced by the administration would first 
be devised by the wisdom of the entire cabinet, which would give 
it a prestige and probability of wisdom which no measure devised 
by a single member could have; it will then be criticised by the op- 
position, but not opposed unless the opposition are ready to name a 
definite policy against it and make it a test question. Thus, under the 
responsible system the opposition are driven to unite upon a policy 
or measure, as well as the administration. There can be no irre- 
sponsible guerilla warfare pursued against a measure. All measures 
are in effect either those of the administration or the opposition, 
and each member finds it to his interest to support either the one 
or the other. This avoi@® paralysis of legislation, a result which is 
of infinite value in - very large class of questions of business 
and finance, in which adoption of either one of twenty proposed 
plans is better than tHe failure to adopt any. 

In no work on @olitical science which has yet come under my 
notice, is this e of fixed terms of office, in both executive offi- 
cers and legi res, to cause paralysis of legislation, or even to 
cause the people to vote on dead issues, pointed out. It is not 
remarkable, therefore, that neither legislators nor people have given 
it their reflection. When they do, they can not fail to admit that 
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the system renders our elections vapid and meaningless, dishonest 
and irrelevant. 

“Does the pending question before Congress relate to the 
currency? Then vote for Jones, because he is sound on the negro 
and on the war.” Why rebuke respectable voters for despising the 
polls? It is the man who votes under such a system that is the 
fool. Pulpits filled by preachers who never vote, wax eloquent in 
rebuking pews filled with merchants that never vote. The conduct 
of both is sounder than their theory. When voting can do no good, ‘ " 
it is the part of men of sense to cease voting; and voting to indorse . 
this or that political party, by electing its candidates, does no good. 

Nothing can be more conducive to universal dishonesty and 
fraud in politics, than to call on the people periodically to vote on 
that inextricable muddle of shams, prejudices, and impositions, that 
perfectly irrelevant proposition, “the record of a political party.” 

But while in any state of the country it converts popular elec- 
tions into a farce, in some exigencies it renders them only less dis- 
astrous, in themselves, than a financial crisis or a war. The entire 
campaign of 1876, however it may result, has been an unmitigated ia. 
curse to the country. When it began, the country was at peace, : 
and, had we been under a responsible government, no issue could 
have been made up for the people to vote upon, except one on 
which the Administration had taken one side and the House of 
Representatives the other, and it must have related to the imme- 
diate business before Congress, which was then the question of 
expansion of the currency. A canvass on such a question, could it 
have been had, would have obliterated color lines, rebel lines, loyal 
lines, and all other lines connected with slavery, the negro, and the 
war, and would have been infinitely serviceable and instructive to 
the country. But under our crab system of going forward by look- +i - 
ing backward, the only question possible the utterly pernicious, 
useless, and infernal one, “‘ Will you vote dorse the past record 
of the Democratic Party or of the Republic&j Party ?” or, as it soon 
came to be put, “ Will you vote for the Union for the Rebellion of 
fifteen years ago?” This reopened all the issu@§of the war, brought 
our submerged hell up again to the surface, and it round belch- 
ing blood and brimstone through the land. Can stem be more 
fatal to liberty than one which renders a popular election a national 
calamity, which, instead of instructing administrations, revives 


civil war? 
All these evils are inherent, not in republicanism, but in irre- 
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sponsibility—in fixed terms of office. Give England the system of 
fixed official terms and stated periodical elections, and her elections 
will soon be as meaningless and her officials as contemptible as ours. 
Her statesmanship will fade into a mere memory, as ours has done, 
and fraud and force will run the empire. Must we be borne along 
as was France under the irresponsible absolutism of Napoleon IIL., 
until we, like the French, are paying taxes for a paper army of 
1,400,000 men, of whom 1,100,000 do not exist? Manufacturing 
munitions of war and packing them away so scientifically that be- 
fore they could be unpacked and put together for use, the enemy 
were crowning their king emperqgjn the French capital? Must we, 
like France, cross over the deep Jd dark chasm of communism be- 
fore we can pass from the irresponsible absolutism of our petty em- 
perors of an hour, our horde of governing pismires, to a system of 
dignity, responsibility, and good faith ? We have seen the generous 
purse of the nation transferred to crédit mobiliers, syndicates, and 
gold brokers... We have seen the sovereignty of the people, the 
power to elecf t , transferred from the people to a returning 
board. It is im. 4 step from a returning board, authorized to 
elect whom it may prefer, to an emperor, authorized to dispense 
with elections altogether. 

I would not attempt to predict, whether through calm discussion 
or through national disaster and revolution, the American people 
will be driven to adopt responsible government. But if, as I believe, 
all irresponsible government’ is subversive of liberty and of states- 
manship, and unfit for a free people, then will every instinct of the 

“American people drive them ultimately to exchange the irrespon- 
sible for the responsible form. As it is, in no country do the people 
feel such an overwhelming sense of the littleness of the men in 
charge of public affairs. In no country are the officials so conscious 
that they are contemgpible. In no country is there a national 
legislature and cabin rapidly retrograding, so certainly sinking 
into the hands of megfgnorant alike of letters, law, history, finance, 
and even of the mogfls and manners of gentlemen. 

Having sufficiegfly noticed the evils of our system, we now ad- 
vance to our f inquiry—namely, How shall we set about intro- 
ducing a bet 

All we believe that is needed to bring the people to adopt re- 
sponsible government is to bring them to understand it. It is more 
in harmony with the instincts of all honest men than the system of 
fixed terms of office. If the peasantry of Austria, France, Hungary, 
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Norway, Sweden, and numerous German states, and the ex-convicts 
of Australia can vote under it, it surely will not be said that it 
requires too much intelligence for the average American voter! 

If responsible government simplifies the issue by reducing the 
question to the one issue—as, for instance, shall we resume? shall 
we expand? shall we have war? etc.—it is certainly as easy (in ad_ 
dition to being far more effective) for the people to vote intelli- 
gently on this issue in advance, as it is to have an uninstructed 
legislature and executive act on it; and then to be called on after- 
ward to vote for a set of candidates of both parties, each of which 
had some members who voted esd and some who voted the 
other, and each of which is read claim to a voter who is ready 
to indorse a given course of action that it is the responsible author 
thereof, and to a voter who opposes that course that it is in no 
degree responsible for it. Thus in our recent campaigns both par- 
ties have been for “ resumption” in New York and for “ expansion” 
in Indiana; for “free trade” in Illinois, and for “ggrotection” in 
Pennsylvania. Surely voters who are come? find out the 
wiser course amidst so much duplicity woul@ have even less diffi- 
“culty if the issue were one, and that a straightforward one, than if, 
as now, the issues are many and complicated. 

Two methods of accomplishing responsible government in the 
United States have been proposed, one of which is supported by 
the Chicago 7ribune and the other by the Chicago 7imes.- Should 
an equally full discussion elsewhere provoke an equally harmonious 
support of the general principle, the question would be resolved 
into one merely of details. The first is after the existing French 
model, namely, that the President and Congress be elected for a 
somewhat permanent term, say of seven years, and that his cabinet 
only be responsible to Congress in the technical sense, he being only 
removable by impeachment and convictiog@#for crime. This might 
be expressed in an amendment to the Co™jfitution, somewhat as 


follows : 
The executive power of the United States shall be v 










in a President, to be 


House of Representatives, collectively for the general conduct he government, 
and individually for the acts of each member. The President may be removed only 
on impeachment for and conviction of crime. Each executive act, to be valid, 
shall be countersigned by the minister of the department to which it relates. 
Ministers shall be collectively and individually removed on impeachment by the 
House alone, without trial, for conduct disapproved by the House. 
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The legislative power shall be vested in the President and ministry, and in a 
Senate and House of Representatives to be constituted as heretofore, except that 
the Representatives shall be elected for seven years, subject to the earlier termination 
of their office by the causes herein provided. The President shall select his minis- 
ters from among the members of either the Senate or the House, and shall, through 
his ministry, have the initiative in legislation in common with members of either 
House, and the right of debate on all matters pending therein. 

Whenever a majority of the House shall oppose any measure introduced or 
sustained by the administration, the President shall either remove from his cabinet 
the members responsible for such measure, or, if he believes that such members, 
and not the House, truly reflect the will of the people thereon, he shall, with the 
consent of the Senate, dissolve said Hougg thereupon immediately ordering a new 
election of Representatives to be held i thirty days after such adverse vote— 
such Representatives to continue in officé for seven years from the period of such 
election, or until the next dissolution of Congress. 

It shall not be necessary for any Senator or Representative to reside in the 
State or district which he may be chosen to represent, or to resign his seat if, after 
being so chosen, he shall be appointed to a cabinet office ; but no Senator holding 
a cabinet office shall draw any other pay than that pertaining to his position in the 


cabinet. r 

T his renders , permanent, except in case of im- 
peachment for crime; but he is shorn of his power, except as he 
may exert it through a responsible minister, z.¢., one removable at 
the will of the House. The other method would resemble the 
Government of Switzerland in the fact that the executive powers 
would be vested in a ministry, and not in one person; but would 
differ in the fact that the ministry would have the power of dis- 
solving the legislature, and would be responsible to the legislature, 
as in England, instead of being, as in Switzerland, elected for fixed 
terms. 

The entire ministry would retire together at the will of the 
House or appeal to the people. It is advocated by the Chicago 
Times, and might be expressed in a constitutional amendment like 
the following : 


The executive power of the United States shall be vested in a responsible Minis- 
try of eight persons, the chief officer of whom sball be called the President of the 
Ministry. The Ministry shall be elected by the Congress (or by the people, as may 
be deemed desirable) by a ballot which shall designate the position to be occupied 
by each person voted for, simultaneously with the election of the first Congress to 
be chosen under this amendment, and shall hold for seven years, unless sooner 
dissolved, impeached, or resigned. The Ministry shall be members of either House 
ex officio, but may not vote. Upon a vote in the House of Representatives adverse 
to any measure or course of said Ministry, accompanied by an agreed list of candi- 
dates to succeed said Ministry, the said Ministry shall stand removed unless the 
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President of the Ministry, with the consent of the Senate, shall dissolve said House 
and appeal to the country by ordering an election of Representatives to be held 
within thirty days after such dissolution. 

The legislative power shall be vested in a responsible ministry, permanent Senate, 
and dissolvable House of Representatives. The members of the latter shall be 
elected each for the term of seven years, subject to the earlier dissolution of the 


House by the Ministry. 
No Senator or Representative need reside in the State or district for which he 


may be chosen, but any Senator or Representative accepting a cabinet position 
shall receive only the pay of the latter. 


Both these provisions agree in opening up the Senate and House 
to the freest competitions between the best minds in all parts of 
the country. The theory that each county seat shall produce its 
local statesmen, and that no Congressional district shall have any 
higher order of calibre than it may happen to produce, is as prepos- 
terous as that each county shall have no sugar, cloth, or iron that it 
does not produce. It fosters local and sectional narrowness, mean- 
ness, and hatred, and prevents statesmansbj &® becoming a 
permanent profession to any man, however 

Still another mode, which has already been widely published, is 
to have the Chief Justice of our Supreme Court perform the 
strictly ministerial functions, which in England are performed by 
the Queen, or in France by the President, in dissolving legislatures 
and calling elections. These are questions of detail, and belong 
to the future. 

The language in which a law is couched is but its husk. The 
kernel must be found in its spirit and genius. If these are laid 
upon deep and immutable principles of human nature, and espe- 
cially if their wisdom is fortified by illustrious historic examples 
and by long traditions, it is not innovation but conservatism to 
adopt them. If they have hitherto, wherever tried, resolved chaos 
into order, libertinism into liberty, arid passion into law; if they 
have substituted statesmanship for standing armies, and jurispru- 
dence for demagoguery, then they are planned well. That these 
would be the tendencies of responsible government in America we 
expect to see Americans generally, at an early day, come to admit. 
When they do, its adoption will quickly follow, and our republic 
will have entered on its second epoch. Its first revolution relieved 
it from the mastery of a foreign state ; its second revolution would 
lift it into the command of its own tendencies to anarchy and 
misrule, make it master over itself. 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA. 


PSALA is a city of Sweden, containing at present about 1 3,000 
U inhabitants, not including 2500 students in the University and 
other schools. One hundred years ago it numbered about 4000, and in 
1800 a little over 5000 inhabitants. Although, therefore, it does not 
in any way compare with the principal cities of America as to the 
rapidity and extent of its growth, yet it may be worthy of attention 
as being the cradle of the Swedish nation, situated almost in the 
center of the country, which itself was known among all the old 
Germanic tribes as a “vagina gentium officina nationum.” Accord- 
ing to Olaf Rudbek, one of the most eminent Swedish scientists 
at the time of Charles XII., Upsala was even to be considered as 
the true location of Eden, and he was not without very many 
believers among his scientific cotemporaries. Its claim to a renown 
more just than this, however, rests upon its being the seat of the 
first Scandinavian, and one of the greatest among European univer- 
sities. This, as well as its highly romantic location, will entitle it to 
the attention of foreigners traveling in Sweden, especially as the 
present means of access to it render a visit considerably more easy 
and pleasant than in those times when “ partridges”—z. ¢., two- 
wheeled, one-seated carriages, drawn by one horse—were the only 
vehicles which could convey the visitor there, unless he preferred, in 
summer, to reach it by water in some small sailing craft. Some 
thirty or forty years ago, however, steamers took the place of the 
latter, and the former, in 1866, were superseded by the steam-car. 
On entering the city, we are struck by the close resemblance it 
bears to an American city as to its general appearance. It is regu- 
larly laid out in long, broad streets, partly planted with trees. The 
houses are partly of stone, partly frame, and vary in height from two 
to four stories. The Fyris, flowing between the two finest streets 
which are connected by four bridges crossing it, divides the city 
into an eastern and a western part. We have not space to men- 
tion the buildings and places of interest; but many of the buildings 
possess remarkable historical associations, from the fact that such 
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personages as Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, Queen Christina, 
King Eric, XIV., the Stures, and others were more or less connected 
with their foundation or the transactions which took place there. 

According to Scandinavian mythology (old), Upsala was the 
home of the gods,.while Scandinavian tradition traces its foundation 
by Ungre Frey to the time of Christ. But all efforts of historians 
have failed to determine the precise date of its origin thus far, and 
the probabilities are that it will ever remain a mystery. It is an 
undeniable fact, however, that the subsequent greatness of Sweden 
had its origin there, for it was there that the Swedish kings resided 
before they changed their residence to Stockholm. At the end of 
the thirteenth century, the “ Allshiirjarting” also met there before 
the medieval diet assumed its power. It was, moreover, the scene 
of many a bloody battle, such as the great Fyrisvall in 983. Among 
all the more important political events of Sweden’s later history, 
only the abdication of Queen Christina took place there, in 1654; 
its influence in educational and religious matters, however, has 
always been, and still is, decisive for all Sweden. Thus during the 
prevalence of paganism, the central temple of the nation was at 
Upsala, while at the time when the old heathen gods were dethroned 
by the introduction of Roman Catholicism, Archbishop Stephanus 
made it the seat of his archbishopric (1164). It was there too that 
in 1593 the Swedish Diet decided the long and violent struggle 
between Catholicism and Lutheran Protestantism in favor of the 
latter, by declaring it the state religion of the country. But what 
justly endears the place mostly to the hearts and affection of the 
Swedish people, on account of the continuous blessings traceable to 
this event, is the foundation of the University there, which was 
inaugurated ‘on the 21st of September, 1477. 

There are two classes of universities, one of which, like those of 
England, France, Italy, and Spain, derive their origin from private 
institutions founded only for special departments of learning at a 
time that can not be determined with complete certainty, while the 
others, like the German universities, owe their foundation to impe- 
rial and papal permission and endowment at definitely determinable 
times, and have a complete organization of faculties and depart- 
ments. The Scandinavian universities, and among them that of 
Upsala,’ belong to the latter class of universities. Among this 


* It is hoped that this statement in the text may not be criticised from the cir- 
cumstance that the first spiritual and worldly privileges of Upsala were formed upon 
those of the universities of Bologna and Paris. 
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class, of which there are 20 in Germany, 5 in Austria, 5 in Scan- 
dinavia, 3 in Switzerland, and 1 in Russia, Upsala occupies the 
tenth place as to age, being founded, like Tiibingen (Germany), 
in 1477, or only 129 and 112 years later respectively than the 
oldest two German universities of Prague (1348) and Vienna (1365). 
Its present status, regarding the number of its professors and stu- 
dents as compared with that of other universities of its class, entitles 
it to the fifth place, as may be seen from the following table taken 


from the official catalogues of 1875: 
Professors. Students. 


VIANA ccc cccccccccccccceseccccseccescccosccsccceces 227 3228 
POs 6.0 0:5.00.00005604569095006008 40050407 seee0eseen 114 1824 
Bs eda dn cccdvecccdbencd beside” lettoneceds tacreys 187 1824 
Leipsic....... PTITITITILITT LC TIT TL Tree 140 2847 
Upanle..occcccneceescesesieceisnceesedcsscsctnoceewens 110 1480 


Comparing all the Scandinavian universities with one another, 
we find the following data, according to the catalogues of 1875: 


Date of foundation. Professors. Students. 
a, ee 1811 50? 1000 
Copenhagen (Kjibenhavn)...... 1478 40* 1100 
Fiilsingfors ..00.cccsccccccccces 1827' 66 615 
EEE wc vccssccevecsscesenenss 1668 73 523 
DRONE 6 vcs ccccdecctsoedebeess 1477 110 1480 


A comparison between the populations of Scandinavia and the 
German Empire, and the universities with their professors and stu- 
dents, exhibits a regular proportion. The population of Germany 
is 41,000,000; of Scandinavia, 10,000,000; and while the number 
of professors in Scandinavia, about 360, is relatively exceeded by that 
of the German Empire, 1600, the number of students in Scandinavia, 
somewhat below 5000, relatively exceeds that of the German Em- 
pire, about 16,000, showing in Sweden alone one student to every 
2175 inhabitants, in the German Empire, one to every 2580; while 
the number of professors in the former is also relatively somewhat 
greater than in the latter. 

The University of Upsala was founded by Sten Sture the Elder, 
then Regent of Sweden, assisted by Jacob Ulfsson, Archbishop of 
Upsala, Pope Sixtus IV. having previously granted his permission. 
In point of fact, it was originally rather an enlargement of a cathe- 


1 Founded at Abo in 1640 ; removed to Hilsingfors in 1827. 
* These figures do not comprise all university teachers, but only the regular pro- 
fessors. 
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dral school whose origin dates back to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It was somewhat incomplete.. At its very commence- 
ment and during the time of Catholicism, it never attained to any 
perfection of organization and scientific accomplishments, as shown 
by the number of teachers and departments. During the period 
from 1521 to 1593, its existence was a very precarious one, since 
at the time of the introduction of Protestantism (under Gustavus 
Vasa, 1521-60) it was attacked as one of the strongholds of Catholi- 
cism, while, after the victory of Protestantism, a Catholic reaction 
took place during the reign of John III. (1569-92), so that for 
a number of years it was entirely suspended and replaced by a 
Catholic seminary at Stockholm. When the Swedish Diet pro- 
claimed Lutheran Protestantism the state religion of Sweden in 
1593, it at the same time decreed the restoration of the University 
of Upsala; and in 1600 the first celebration for the conferring of 
academical degrees took place. Yet it did not occupy at that time 
a very prominent position until Gustavus Adolphus, who may on 
that account be called its second founder, infused more life and 
importance into it by the munificence with which he endowed it, by 
the donation of his library and estates, and the appointment of 
eminent scientists of his time to professorships. Ever since it has 
enjoyed a very high reputation for its scientific standard, especially 
under the influence of such men as Linnzus (Linné), Geijer, Ang- 
strém, Uppstrém, and others, and has shared equally the attach- 
ment and appreciation of both the people and their rulers. Asa 
very noteworthy circumstance connected with the development of 
both the Swedish universities, the fact may be mentioned, that 
before 1866, when, by the new constitution then introduced, the 
peasantry attained to a controlling power in the election and com- 
position of the Diet, in which up to that time the four estates had 
been separately represented, as such, the universities had never 
enjoyed so great a financial prosperity, as since, in consequence of 
the liberal grants for salaries, pensions, scholarships, and other 
endowments. 

The government and instruction of the University of Upsala are 
regulated by the Royal Statutes of April 2d, 1852,’ and by some 
special enactments. According to these, the supreme control of 
the University is in the hands of a Chancellor, and the immediate 
management in those of a Rector and two academical Consistories, 
together with some minor authorities, all of which are under the 


1 The same statutes regulate the other Swedish University, that of Lund. 
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superintendence of a Vice-Chancellor. The Chancellor, who is assist- 
ed by a Secretary, is nominated by the King at the proposal of the 
“Consistorium majus,” and may officiate for both universities. 
During the years 1824-59 this office was held by the crown princes. 
The office of Vice-Chancellor is always held by the Archbishop of 
Upsala. The authority of the “ Consistorium majus,” which consists 
of the Rector, the ordinary professors, and, in certain emergencies, of 
the Librarian and Treasurer, extends to the scientific, economical, 
and disciplinary matters connected with the University, with the 
following exceptions: the “ Consistorium minus,” consisting of the 
Rector, Pro-Rector, and, by rotation, a Professor of Law and three 
other professors, annually elected, exercises disciplinary power 
over the students, and up to 1869 it also had to decide or to pre- 
pare certain financial matters (in which case also the Treasurer was 
a member), for the final decision of the “ Consistorium majus.” This 
latter function, however, was transferred by a Royal letter, in 1860, 
to a so-called “ Dratselnamd,” or Treasury Board, consisting of the 
Rector, three Professors, and the Treasurer. 

The Rector, who in cases of necessity may be relieved by the Pro. 
Rector, is annually elected, by rotation, from among the different 
professors of two years’ standing, and enters upon the duties of his 
office on June Ist, which is also the date of the entering of all other 
ambulatory offices in the University. He exercises the imme- 
diate care and control of all matters pertaining to the University, 
and especially, either alone or in connection with the “ Consistorium 
minus,” the disciplinary superintendence over the students. He 
may, sometimes, during the term of his office, dispense with giving 
lectures or holding examinations. The disciplinary power of the 
University, which extends over a circuit of six miles around this city, 
does not apply to common civil and criminal suits, which subject 
the students or persons enrolled as such to the regulations of the 
common law, but only to such acts as involve their relations to the 
University. Judicial power in these cases is vested either in the 
Rector alone or in the “Consistorium minus,” according to the im- 
portance of the case, and the penalty imposed may be either simply a 
rebuke and a warning, or temporary or permanent suspension and 
loss of stipend. The latter body has also the power of temporarily 
excluding any student indicted before it from examination, and of 
inflicting additional disciplinary penalties upon any student found 
guilty of any crime before a common court. In cases where stu- 
dents are involved in criminal suits, the Rector, on the other hand, is 
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entitled to assist them by furnishing them with professional counsel. 
The disciplinary power over the teachers and other officials of the Uni- 
versity is, however, exclusively vested in the “ Consistorium majus.” 
The Academical Chancery, or “ Secretariate,” is carried on by a 
Secretary nominated by the King at the proposal of the “ Consisto- 
rium majus,”’ and his assistants are nominated by the Chancellor. 
The Academical Treasury is in the hands of a Treasurer nominated 
by the King at the proposal of the “ Consistorium majus,” and his 
assistants by the Chancellor. The University Library is in charge of 
a Library Committee, consisting of the Librarian, the Vice-Librarian, 
and some professors. The Librarian is nominated in the same 
manner as the Secretary and Treasurer, and his assistants by the 
Chancellor. 

Besides these authorities, mention may be made here of the 
Directors of the Hospital, a Fire Commission, an academical printer, 
a bookseller, a book auctioneer, an apothecary, etc. 

There are four faculties—namely: of Divinity, Law, Medicine, 
and Philosophy. Each faculty, under a Dean, whose office is held 
yearly only by the regular professors in rotation, is vested with 
independent control of all scientific matters within its sphere, as 
well as with the power of conferring academical degrees. The latter 
are threefold—namely : those of Candidate, Licentiate, and Doctor, 
excepting the degree of D.D., which is bestowed only by the King 
himself. In the spring term of 1875, the number of teachers and 
students amounted to: 























THROLOGY. Law. | Mepicine. | Puitosopny. TOTAL. 
Professors............ 4 4 7 16 31 
Adjuncts...........+. 3 2 5 15 25 
BINNOE 0.00 ccccivnscces 4 2 2 36 44 
Rs ei II 8 14 67 100 
Students ....0.. 00000. 332 142 151 855 1480 





To these may be added 4 training-masters in Music, Dancing, 
Gymnastics, Fencing, and Horsemanship, and 6 vacancies, making 
a grand total of 110 teachers. The number of students during the 
last few years has occasionally exceeded that given above, amount- 
ing to from 1600 to 1700. 

The professors are appointed by the King, at the proposal of the 


“Consistorium majus,” the adjuncts and training-masters by the > 
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Chancellor at the proposal of the same body, while the docents are 
appointed by the same officer, at the recommendation of their 
respective Faculties—all these appointments of course being depen- 
dent upon previous scientific accomplishments. 

Aside from the library mentioned above, there are connected 
with the University a number of scientific collections, numerous 
laboratories, clinics, an observatory, botanical garden, etc., etc., in 
charge of their respective professors, assisted by adjuncts, docents, 
and amanuenses, as well as an orchestra, a gymnasium, a drawing 
and a reading room. 

Admission to the University, which is free to all persons without 
regard to sex, according to a royal enactment of 1862, depends at 
present, for all those who do not come from some other univer- 
sity, upon a satisfactory dismissive examination at a higher inter- 
mediate school before censors appointed by the King, generally 
from among the University teachers. In order, however, to secure 
the full privileges of the University, they must join one of the 
“ Student Nations,” into which all of the students are divided, and 
obtain a testimonial from the Rector to that effect. The totality 
of these Nations forms the Student Corps, with a board of officers, 
consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Secretary, who are 
elected by the students generally from among the younger academi- 
cal teachers, and a Directory, consisting of deputies from the various 
Nations, elected by the latter commonly from among the students, 
and varying in number according to the number of students repre- 
sented in each nation. The treasury of the Student Corps, which in 
1874 contained more than 200,000 Kronors (3.60 Kr. = $1 in gold), is 
administered by a Treasurer, assisted by a Board, both of whom are 
elected by the students from among themselves and the academical 


‘teachers. The library of the Student Corps is in charge of a 


Librarian and a Library Committee, formed in the same way, while 
the botanical collection belonging to the Student Corps is under 
the supervision of a special officer, and a musical director has 
charge of the singing at their private and public assemblies. 

There are at present thirteen Nations corresponding, with the 
exception of that of Stockholm, to the different bishoprics and 
provinces, varying in number, in the spring of 1875, from 25 to 183. 
That of the city of Stockholm comprised 155. The affairs of these 
corporations are regulated by rules made by themselves, but ap- 
proved by the “ Consistorium majus.” 

The members of these Nations are divided into honorary and 
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active members. To the former, academic teachers or prominent 
persons not belonging to the University may be elected—the King, 
for example, at present is an honorary member in one of the Nations 
—while the latter consists of students and in part of the youngest 
academical teachers. The active members, who represent the real 
power of the Nation, are divided into Seniors, Juniors, and Recentiors, 
according to their respective standing in the University, as well as 
to their rights within the Nation. 

The Nations stand under the superintendence of an Inspector 
and of two Curators. The former, who looks to the general welfare 
of the Nation, is a regular professor, elected to this office by it, with 
the approval of the “ Consistorium majus ;”" the latter, of whom one 
is ex-officio President of the Nation, and the other commonly has 
charge of the Treasury, are elected in the same way from the students 
or younger teachers. 

Besides these officers, the affairs of the Nation are intrusted 
to a Librarian, assisted by his Board, a Board of the Treasury, a 
Board for issuing testimonials of character, etc., etc., all elected in 
the same way, by and from among the Nation. 

Each Nation has a house, either owned or rented by it, containing 
a library and reading-room, general and special meeting-rooms, 
drawing-room, offices, etc. 

The general aim of these corporations is the promotion of dili- 
gence, morality, and mutual assistance, which they endeavor to 
attain by libraries, lectures, disputations, testimonials as to the 
character of their members, loans, recommendations to, or granting 
of, stipends, theatrical and musical entertainments, etc. Bringing in 
this manner teachers and students on the one hand, and students 
of different social standing and pursuits from the same section of _ 
the country on the other, into close contact and brotherly, helpful 
association, makes these Nations, peculiar as they are to the Swedish 
universities, worthy of the highest praise and universal imitation. 
Membership in a Nation is dependent upon a regular term, payment 
of an amount varying from ten to twenty Kr., in addition to which 
there is no other obligatory expense involved. Each Nation, as well as 
the whole Student Corps, has a flag of its own, to be used on all 
public occasions. 

Aside from these Nations, there are among the students various 
other unions for scientific purposes, of which the respective teachers 
are generally elected as Chairmen. Of these unions, only one class 
may. be mentioned here, the “ Landsmils” unions, which, having 
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one branch union for every nation, excepting, Stockholm, pursue as 
their special object the purification and development of the Swedish 
language. 

The academical year is divided into a fall term, from September 
Ist to December 15th, and a spring term, from January 15th to 
June Ist, the first and last fortnight of each term being devoted to 
examinations and other academical transactions, to the entire exclu- 
sion of lectures. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday are set 
apart for public lectures by the professor; Wednesday and Satur- 
day for the lectures of adjuncts—all of the lectures being about 
forty-five minutes in length, and gratuitous. Their aim is exclu- 
sively to develop the intellect and stimulate to independent re- 
search and inquiry. Every teacher, however, is in duty bound, on 
special demand, and as far as time permits, to assist the students by 
private instruction for an appropriate compensation. Such instruc- 
tion is given either by so-called “Collegia,” upon payment of fifteen 
to twenty-five Kr. per course, or by “lessons,” at two to three Kr. 
per hour for one or two students, and is more especially to fit the 
students for their examinations. Attendance upon neither kind of 
instruction, however, is compulsory, but is left to the free option of 
the students, just as the use of books, choice of branches of study, 
attendance at prayer-meetings or religious services. 

But to secure any academical degree, it is necessary to submit 
to the corresponding oral, written, and practical examinations. In 
certain cases, it is also necessary to defend an essay written (with a 
few exceptions) in Latin or Swedish by a public disputation, for 
which the candidate is permitted to nominate two opponents, in 
addition to one designated by the respective Faculty. 

The chief subjects of academical instruction in the Faculty of 
Divinity are, Theological Cyclopedia ; Exegetics ; Systematical, His- 
torical, and Practical Theology: in the Faculty of Law, Judicial 
Encyclopedia; Roman Law; National and Constitutional Law; Poli- 
tical Economy; History of Law, and the system of Swedish Law in all 
its relations: in the Faculty of Medicine, Anatomy; Physiology; 
Theoretical and Practical Medicine ; Pharmacology; Surgery and' 
Obstetrics; Forensic Medicine and Pharmacy: in the Faculty of 
Philosophy, Theoretical and Practical Philosophy; History and 
Statistics ; Classical and Oriental Philology, and European Linguis- 
tics and Literature ; Aésthetics; Pure and Applied Mathematics, and 
Natural Science in all its branches. 

With reference to the salaries of the University teachers, it may 
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be stated that professors and adjuncts of theology derive their in- 
come from prebends or pastorates; those of other Faculties receive 
a salary in cash of (at present) 6000 Kr. for the former, and of from 
2400 to 3000 Kr. for the latter. Professors who have served until 
they are sixty-five years of age are entitled to a pension equivalent 
to their salary. The income of docents is partly derived from 
stipends, partly from the proceeds of the private classes. 

The students, while enjoying the privilege of absolutely free pub- 
lic instruction, may also secure the benefit of about 550 stipends, 
derived from numerous endowments of private charity, and founded 
either for the support of students during their University life, or for 
the encouragement of scientific travels. They generally amount to 
from one to several hundred Kr. per annum for the former, and to 
from several hundred to several thousand Kr. for the latter purpose. 
The conditions upon which the testators of these stipends have 
made their bestowal dependent are different—such as relationship 
to the donor, birthplace, financial condition, literary standing, etc. 
They may be granted either by the University or by the students. 
Those enjoying the benefit of a stipend have to submit to the con- 
trol of an inspector, commonly a professor, appointed in accordance 
with the regulations of the testator. 

The income of the University consists partly of the revenue from 
donations—such, for example, as 200,000 Kr. per annum (at present), 
from the estates given by Gustavus Adolphus; partly of special gov- 
ernment grants. In 1872, the grand total income was 1,758,286 Kr. 

The life of professors and students, at present, exhibits but few 
characteristic features distinguishing it from that of other classes, 
though formerly it was not without some of those oddities and 
extravagances with which we are wont to associate the idea of a 
student’s life, from its manifestation in medieval and even modern 
German universities. As an illustration of the earlier life, it may 
be sufficient here to reproduce the following sketch of some scenes, 
incidental to an actual occurrence at Upsala in 1716, belonging to 
an initiation of freshmen, or a “ Deposition,” as this ceremony used 
to be styled. 

The master of ceremonies or “ Depositor ” had the freshmen put 
on garments of various materials and colors. Their faces were 
blackened, the brims of their hats bent down, and long ears and 
horns fastened to them, long pigs’ tusks put into the corners of 
their mouth, which they were compelled to keep there, like pipes, 
‘under penalty of being caned. Their shoulders were covered with 
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a long black cloak. In this garb, more horrid and ridiculous than 
that in which the victims of the Inquisition were led to the 
stake, the Depositor drove them with a stick from the “ room of 
deposition,” like a drove of cattle, into the auditory. There he 
arranged them in a circle, and stood in the center himself, making 
faces and outrageous courtesies to them, ridiculed their odd attire, 
and addressed them in a more serious harangue. He spoke of the 
vices and follies of youth, and showed the necessity of their being 
reformed, chastened, and polished by study. He then propounded 
several questions to them ; but the tusks in their mouths prevented 
them from speaking distinctly, so that their utterances rather 
resembled the grunting of swine. Consequently, the Depositor 
addressed them as such, struck them lightly on their shoulders with 
his cane, and reproached them. Their teeth, said he, indicated 
intemperance in eating and drinking, on account of which young 
people are apt to have their intellects clouded. Then he pulled a 
pair of wooden tongs out of a bag, and choked and shook them 
until the teeth dropped out. He then continued by saying that if 
they were docile and diligent, they would lose their inclination for 
intemperance and gluttony just as they had lost their tusks. Then 
he tore the long ears from their hats to intimate that they would 
have to study diligently in order not to resemble jackasses. 
Furthermore, he took the horns from them as a symbol of brutal 
coarseness, and took a plane from his bag. Every freshman had to 
lie down, first on his stomach, then on his back and both his sides, 
and in each of these positions he planed their whole body, saying : 
Literature and art would polish their minds ina similar way. After 
various other ridiculous ceremonies, he filled a large vessel with 
roughly wiping them with a coarse rag. To conclude this farce, he 
water, which he poured over the freshmen’s heads, afterwards 
admonished the polished, washed, and brushed company to enter 
upon a new life, to contend against wicked institutions, and to give 
up bad habits, which were apt to disfigure their mind not less than 
the various parts of their disguise had disfigured their bodies. 

As almost the only relic of those times, may be mentioned here 
the peculiar distinction which characterizes the University teachers 
on the occasion of academical and other festivities or celebrations, 
and which consists of a dress-coat provided with a velvet collar 
embroidered with silk, in imitation of a laurel-wreath. The students, 
who commonly wear in summer a cap of white velvet with a black 
velvet brim, and a blue and yellow badge in front, while in general 
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freely mingling with the “ Philistines,” prefer of course to associate 
with their fellow-students of the same Nation, for the sake of social- 
ly enjoying themselves in “ Zwycks’—#.e., drinking of Swedish 
punch and “ sexor,” a peculiar kind of free and easy Swedish sup- 
per, accompanied by music and oratory, and occasionally by theatri- 
cals and dancing. There is, however, no duelling among the stu- 
dents, as is the case at German universities. On certain festive 
occasions of a patriotic or religious character, the Student Corps, as 
such, preceded by its own flag and the colors of the different 
Nations, takes the lead in celebrating, by song and oratory, and with 
the general participation of the people at large, the anniversaries of 
important events in Swedish history, such as the accession of Gusta- 
vus Vasa to the throne (June 6th), the death of Gustavus Adolphus 
(November 6th), that of Charles XII. (November 30th), the union 
between Sweden and Norway (November 4th). 

In addition to these festivals, the Student Corps of all Scandi- 
navian universities are accustomed to celebrate the “ Knutfest,” so 
called, at the commencement of the spring term, as a general 
memorial day in honor of the “ Fathers” and of any celebrities 
who may have died during the previous year. Another celebration 
peculiar to the Student Corps is that of the arrival of spring, on 
April 30th. It may be remarkable, perhaps, for a peculiar contrast 
between the songs commonly sung on this occasion, in which the 
“ Spring” and the “ Sun of May” are hailed, and the then usually 
prevailing darkness of night, during which, moreover, sometimes 
the falling snow-flakes whiten the locks of the students. The 
effect of the missing sun, however, is in part at least replaced by 
numerous bonfires on the surrounding mountains, composed of 
burning tar-barrels, and the brilliant reflection of rockets and fire- 
works of every description rising from the “Great Corruption” pre- 
viously described. From here they generally proceed to the 
houses of their respective Nations, to continue their revelry not 
only through the night, but also during the following day, when 
they form again in procession, led on by their colors, to greet each 
other with song and speeches. Sometimes these spring festivals 
are protracted into what are called “ May carnivals,” characterized 
by features of still more extravagant and frolicsome revelry. The 
latter festival dates back to 1843. The first of June is always cele- 
brated in honor of the Rector, who leaves his office on that day. 

In 1843, 1856, and the last time in 1874, general gatherings of 
the students of all the Scandinavian universities were celebrated 
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at Upsala, which gave occasion to scenes of a more or less similar 
character to those described above. 

There still remain to be mentioned the peculiar festivities con- 
nected with the graduation of Doctors of Philosophy, which takes 
place every third year, while Doctors of Law and Medicine general- 
ly graduate every year, at the end of the Spring term, in a more 
informal manner. This festival may be said to commence on the 
day when the mothers, sisters, and sweethearts of the successful 
candidates meet for the sake of twining the ornamental laurel- 
wreath from the “Linnzan” laurel-tree. The following night is 
signalized by numerous serenades given to them by the graduates 
and their friends, while the celebration proper on the following 
day, which is ushered in by the firing of cannon at the Royal 
Castle, centers in the “ Parnassus” a large platform in the Cathe- 
dral, capable of holding all those immediately interested. There 
the putting of the ring on the finger and the coronation with the 
laurel by the Promotor take place, not only of the recent grad- 
uates, but of the “jubilee doctors,” the graduates of fifty years’ 
standing—amid salutes, pealing of bells, organ-music, and all the 
usual necessary features of such occasions. These are followed 
by a dinner in the green-house of the Botanical Garden, and con- 
cluded by a ball in the large hall of the “ Carolina Rediviva.” 

The splendors of all these festivities, however, will no doubt be 
outshone by those for which preparations are now being made on 
a large scale for the impending fourth centenary anniversary of 
the University of Upsala, to be celebrated in course of this year, 
and to which representatives of all sister universities, both in the 
old world and the new, will be heartily welcomed. 











JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND MODERN 
LITERARY CRITICISM.’ 


OME fifty years ago it was quite possible for a person of scholarly 
habits and a moderate amount of leisure to keep pace with the 
general progress of literature, at least in his own language. Essays, 
poems, orations, and speeches of great merit, works of fiction of the 
higher class, and new discussions in the departments of science and 
philosophy, appeared at such intervals that their advent might be 
distinctly noticed. The appearance of a new book worth reading was 
an event to command attention. The process of printing was com- 
paratively slow and of course expensive. This rendered the issuing 
of a volume a somewhat formidable matter, and was a material check 
on production. The small number of reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers afforded so few channels through which one’s best thoughts 
might be given to the public, that only a moderate number were 
stimulated to become accomplished writers and authors. Altogether 
there was a reasonable chance, for any one who chose, to enjoy what 
might fairly be called an acquaintance with general literature. 

But all this is changed. Time, the great magician, has wrought 
more than oriental marvels. The whole civilized world has received 
new impulses and acquired a new momentum. Individual life and 
social life, stimulated in so many ways, have been quickened and 
intensified to a degree of which no one could have dreamed before- 
hand. Mind has been incited to a rapidity of thought and spontaneity 
of action wholly unknown, and indeed impossible, in other times. 
The facilities for printing books have been increased, till improved 
presses, moved without labor of human hands, pour out steadily a 
torrent of reading matter that is absolutely appalling. Each day 
adds millions of pages, and every year extends indefinitely the cata- 
logue of volumes demanding to be read. But this also must be said, 
that as the natural result of the change which has taken place, or we 


1“ Among My Books.” 1st and 24 Series: By James Russell Lowell, Professor of 
Belles Lettres in Harvard College. J. R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 
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may say as a part of the change itself, the number of readers has 
increased nearly or quite in proportion to the number of the books ; so 
that while no one reader can hope to keep up with the multiplication 
of new works in the whole world of letters, any one book is perhaps as 
likely to find readers as when there were not a twentieth part so 
many issued in a year. The demand advances with the supply. 

But hew shall the reader make his choice? Since production has 
become so easy, there will be a vast increase of chaff as well as wheat. 
In what light shall it be determined which of all the multitude of new 
works issued are worthy of attention? It will be regarded by the 
majority of readers as a great advantage if aid from others can be had 
—ifin the different departments of letters, different persons can be 
found whose special knowledge and judgment may with some degree 
of confidence be relied on. It isa lower function of criticism to meet 
this want ; to point out beforehand what it is worth the while to buy 
and read. When a work has been selected and read, it is the far 
higher function of criticism to aid the reader to form a fair estimate 
of its value ; to appreciate the beauties or discern the defects which 
it exhibits, so that the result to him may bea keener discrimination, 
the refinement of his own taste, and the largest measure of enjoyment 
from the book. It would seem not unreasonable to think that a 
criticism might exist that should be competent to render such a ser- 
vice in relation to current literature. 

It must be owned, however, that the history of modern literary 
criticism is not such as to inspire great confidence in it as a power 
for good. We may regard the literature of the English language, 
including both English and American writers, as substantially one. 
We may comprehend in one historical survey the criticism that has 
dealt with it in its unity. Then we may ask what great author, 
either in prose or verse, has been indebted largely to criticism for his 
permanent success or failure? It might be difficult to mention even 
one. The fact is undeniable that very many of the greatest authors 
have had the critics decidedly against them, at least in the early part 
of their careers. When, in spite of the critics, an author has achieved 
success—has won the popular heart and demonstrated his right to 
be—then the voice of criticism has either died into silence or quietly 
changed its tone. On the other hand, when by the aid of partial 
or injudicious critics an author has been lifted into a popularity 
beyond his real merits, his glory has soon waned, and he has found 
his true level, perhaps has passed into oblivion. 

That literary criticism, here in the United States, accomplishes 
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comparatively little in the way of guiding the popular taste and 
judgment, can not indeed be wondered at, in view of all the facts. 
A very large proportion of those who assume to sit in judgment on 
literary works are manifestly either wholly incompetent to the task 
they undertake, or else work under such conditions as make it im- 
possible in the nature of the case that they should perform it well. 
The first-class reviews, the best magazines, and the book department 
of the daily and weekly press—it is to these, chiefly, that the public 
look for aid beforehand in deciding what books it is worth the while 
to read, and afterward, in forming a just estimate of the merit of 
those chosen. <A limited number of the reviews and magazines un. 
doubtedly render valuable service in the way of indicating the char- 
acter of the books announced as published, and to some extent 
afford examples of the higher kind of criticism. Writers who have 
carefully examined the works on which they comment express 
opinions that are entitled to respect. The literary editors of a few 
of the very first class daily and weekly papers are men of mature and 
cultivated taste and wide scholarship; men whose judgments, though 
often necessarily thrown off in haste, have weight with those that 
read them. Beyond this, the ordinary book notices of the press, 
considered as criticisms, are hardly of the slightest value. They are 
quite as likely to be wrong as right. They are written largely by 
persons with little or no knowledge of the subjects treated, often 
evidently without even a cursory reading of the books, or even by 
partisans or antagonists of the author or the publisher. At the best, 
they are too undiscriminating and general to be of any considerable 
use. This volume is summarily approved, and that as summarily 
condemned, and not rarely in terms clearly indicating that the censor 
wholly misapprehends the design and scope of what he judges. The 
result, of course, is that those who most need to be guided are often 
flagrantly misled ; while the more intelligent place no reliance on 
such notices and neglect them altogether. On the whole, very little, 
almost nothing, for the culture of the popular taste and judgment, is 
even attempted by a large portion of the periodical press. The just 
conception of what the work of the critic ought to be has, it would 
seem, been reached as yet by comparatively few. 

With these facts before one, it is specially refreshing to meet with 
critical discussions such as these of Prof. James Russell Lowell, col- 
lected into two convenient volumes, under the title of “ Among my 
Books.” This title, which really gives no hint of the contents of the 
volumes, is yet perhaps sufficient for its purpose. \/Mr. Lowell has 
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won for himself such a place in American literature by the freshness, 
vigor, wit, and finish of his various published works, that a book with 
any title, published with his name, would be certain to find attention. 
With the instincts inherited from a gifted family, he has given his 
life to letters. As the successor of Mr. Longfellow in the Chair of 
Modern Languages and Literature in Harvard University, the some- 
time editor of the Atlantic Monthly and of the North American 
Review, his whole course of life and training has prepared him not 
only to take high rank among the literary men of his time, but pre- 
eminently to fill the critic’s chair. He has from time to time 
assumed this, and the volumes before us are made up from his et 
cathedra deliverances. 

They are worthy deliverances too. We refer to them, however, 
not because it is our purpose to subject them either severally or taken 
together, to a particular review, or to enter into any discussion of 
their contents; but for the sake of the relation in which they stand 
to the theme which we have at present in hand. We find in them 
specimens of acute and faithful criticism. We take them therefore 
as good examples furnished to our hand. By means of them we 
propose to illustrate the scholarly accuracy, the keenness of perception, 
the comprehensiveness of knowledge, the esthetic culture, the im- 
partial judgment, together with the power of expressing the nicest 
shades of thought, that are the necessary prerequisites of the critic’s 
work; thus enabling our readers to draw certain conclusions for 
themselves. It is true that these essays of Mr. Lowell are not 
criticisms of works just issued from the press, the untried works of 
living authors. With a single exception, they relate to authors who 
have attained a permanent place on the list of the literary immortals; 
who were recognized as men of superior genius while they lived, and 
have kept, and are still likely to keep, unchallenged, their standing 
among the demigods ofliterature. We recognize the fact that to write 
a critical estimate of an author that has passed into history, whose 
writings have been subjected to the test of experiment as regards 
their effect on the popular mind and heart, and to the severe ordeal 
of long and careful study, is in some respects a different task from 
that of estimating one who is just making his first impression on the 
world and the critic both, and who must be judged at once and with 
no collateral helps. Still the same principles must guide in either 
case. With difference in details, the end must be the same ;—to dis- 
cern clearly and effectively to place before the reader the design and 
spirit and the distinctive excellences or defects of the work in hand 
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whether it be old or new, and to concentrate on it whatever light 
may be drawn from any source. These critiques of Mr. Lowell may 
therefore fitly be taken as illustrating, if they do not altogether real- 
ize, the true conception of the sort of criticism that is needed for the 
elevation and guidance of the taste and judgment of the readers of our 
multiform and rapidly extending literature. 

Of the two volumes before us, both rich in material, we have been 
most interested in the second. We will take the article on Dante, 
with which that volume opens, as well suited to our purpose. An 
intelligent reader on taking up the Divina Commedia for the first 
time with the purpose of reading and enjoying it, would first of all 
inquire—what did the writer of this great poem propose to himself to 
do when he sat down to write it? It is very much by the general 
design of the composition that its particular parts must be interpreted ; 
and the more distinctly this is understood at the beginning, the easier 
and more pleasurable will be the reading of the work. What was 
there—such a reader will next desire to know—in the general char- 
acteristics of that now remote period in which the author wrote, that 
would naturally exert a modifying influence on the development of 
his genius, on his imagination and tastes, his aspirations, his ideals, 
his moral sympathies, and even his antipathies and resentments. 
Everything in his surroundings that helped to make him the man he 
was, must be regarded as having an important relation to the chief 
literary undertaking of his life ; must throw more or less light on the 
choice of his theme and his mode of treating it. Next the inquiry 
would suggest itself, what was there peculiar in the special type of 
social, political and ecclesiastical life with which Dante was familiar— 
the great questions and controversies which engaged the thought and 
enlisted the passions of men, and the traditional superstitions and 
beliefs which had possession of the popular mind. In these would 
be found much of the material of the poet, and the key to many of 
his allusions and his symbolic and allegorical delineations. For the 
full appreciation of the poem, all these and similar things must needs 
be understood. Along with these, or after these more accurately, 
will come the questions—how far the language of Dante corresponds 
with the Italian language of to-day ; what is the special fitness of the 
measure and the style adopted by the poet ; what are the things that 
most signally reveal his genius and claim the admiration of his readers, 
and in what parts has he been least successful; how, finally, as a 
whole, does the work compare in the judgment of those who have 
studied it most carefully, with other works of acknowledged preém- 
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inence in the literature of the world. It is the task of the competent 
critic to learn all these things, so far as they can be learned, to keep 
them all before him in his examination of the work and the formation 
of his final judgment of it, and to place them all under the eye of the 
reader whom he attempts to aid in possessing himself of the wealth 
and appreciating the splendor and the power embodied in the poem. 

It is just this task that Mr. Lowell has attempted and performed 
in the article on Dante. He makes it evident that he has attained 
to a high ideal of what the work of criticism properly involves. 
Every page evinces the breadth and thoroughness of his research, 
his sagacity in the interpretation of the enigmatic and obscure, his 
poetic insight, his scholarly readiness in detecting allusions to con- 
temporary persons, opinions, and events, his philological acuteness, 
and his remarkable power of concise and forcible statement. Hardly 
a question that would occur to the most intelligent reader in relation 
to the author or his poem is left without an answer, or at least due 
notice. History, philosophy, theology in some of its profoundest 
problems, theories of ethics, the accepted canons of taste, the intui- 
tions of reason, and the highest instincts of the soul—all these are 
made to contribute whatever light they can afford, for the illustration 
of the different portions of the grand old song. To say that he is 
right at every point, would be to assert what could hardly be pre- 
sumed of any writer attempting so formidable a task. The article 
has indeed been sharply assailed in relation to some of its details ; 
which, however, only proves that on very obscure questions the 
wisest may not agree. But this is immaterial. The point we make 
is that Mr. Lowell clearly shows that he had a just conception of the 
magnitude of the task he undertook, and made a masterly and gen- 
erally successful attempt to execute it. Whoever shall sit down to 
the study of the great Italian with this critical essay in his hands, 
will need little else to enable him in some good measure to compre- 
hend and appreciate the poem. 

We might easily justify what we have said by liberally citing 
passages in which the quality of Mr. Lowell's criticism is well ex- 
hibited. One or two examples, however, must suffice. We take the 
following for point and vigor of style, acuteness of discrimination, 
and reach of thought : 


“We may admit, with proper limitations, the distinction between the Artist and 
the Moralist. With the one, Form is all in all, with the other, Tendency. The aim 
of the one is to delight, of the other to convince. The one is master of his purpose, 
the other is mastered by it. The whole range of perception and thought is valuable 
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to the one as it will minister to the imagination, to the other only as it is available 
for argument. With the moralist, use is beauty, good only as it serves an ulterior 
purpose ; with the artist, beauty is use, good in and for itself. In the fine arts, the 
vehicle makes part of the thought, coalesces with it. The living conception shapes 
itself a body in marble, color, or modulated sound, and henceforth the two are 
inseparable. The results of the moralist pass into the intellectual atmosphere of 
mankind, it matters little by what mode of conveyance. But where, as in Dante, 
the religious sentiment and the imagination are both organic, something interfused 
with the whole being of the man, so that they both work in kindly sympathy, the 
moral will insensibly suffuse itself with beauty as a cloud with light. Then that _ 
fine sense of remote analogies, awake to the assonance between facts seemingly 
remote and unrelated, between the outward and inward worlds, though convinced 
that the things of this world are shadows, will be persuaded also that they are not 
fantastic merely, but imply a substance somewhere, and will love to set forth the 
beauty of the visible image because it suggests the ineffably higher charm of the 
unseen original. Dante’s ideal of life, the enlightening and strengthening of that 
native instinct of the soul which leads it to strive backward toward its divine source, 
may sublimate the senses till each becomes a window for the light of truth and the 
splendor of God to shine through. In him, as in Calderon, the perpetual presence 
of imagination not only glorifies the philosophy of life and the science of theology, 
but idealizes both in symbols of material beauty. Though Dante’s conception of 
the highest end of man was that he should climb through every phase of human f @ 
experience to that transcendental and supersensual region where the true, the good, 
_ and the beautiful blend in the white light of God, yet the prism of his imagination 
“forever resolved the ray into color again, and he loved to show it where, entangled 
obstructed in matter, it became beautiful once more to the eye of sense.” 


As an example of a different sort, we would be glad to quote the 
whole of a passage in which Mr. Lowell sets in contrast the highest 
Grecian and the highest Christian art. The ideal of the first was 
limited, and its work, however perfect and satisfying, failed on this 
account to lift the mind above the earth by kindling hope and aspira- 
tion. The type of this work, he says, is the Greek Temple. On the 
contrary, he asserts the grand fact that an entirely new conception of 
the Infinite and of man’s relation to it, came in with Christianity; so 
that this and not the finite, is always the background of the Christian 
ideal of art. Of this the Gothic cathedral stands as the visible symbol. 
The contrast is effectively wrought out, and then follows the para- 
graph which we quote entire. 


“ As the Gothic Cathedral, then, is the type of the Christian idea, so is it also of 
Dante’s poem. And as that in its artistic unity is but the completed thought of a 
single architect, which yet could never have been realized except out of the faith and 
by the contributions of an entire people, whose beliefs and superstitions, whose 
imagination and fancy, find expression in its statues and carvings, its calm saints and 
martyrs now at rest forever in the seclusion of their canopied niches, and its wanton 
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grotesques thrusting themselves forth from every pinnacle and gargoyle; so in 
Dante’s poem, while it is as personal and peculiar as if it were his private journal 
and autobiography, we can yet read the diary and the autobiography of the thirteenth 
century and of the Italian people. Complete and harmonious in design as his work 
is, it is yet no Pagan temple enshrining a type of the human made divine by triumph 
of corporeal beauty ; it is not a private chapel housing a single saint and dedicate 
to one chosen bloom of Christian piety or devotion ; it is truly a cathedral over 
whose high altar hangs the emblem of suffering, of the divine made human to teach 
the beauty of adversity, the eternal presence of the spiritual, not overhanging and 
threatening, but informing and sustaining the material. In this cathedral of Dante's 
there are side chapels, as is fit, with altars to all Christian virtues and perfections ; 
but the great impression of its leading thought is that of aspiration, forever and ever.” 


In the same manner let the article on Spenser be examined. 
With the same thoroughness of research, every minutest historical 
fact relating to earlier and contemporary writers, and to the personal’ 
character, idiosyncrasies and associations of Spenser himself, is care- 
fully presented. His university life; his unrequited love of the fair 
Rosalinde; his relations to Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl of Leicester and 
Lord Grey de Wilton; his reluctant residence in Ireland, where his 
poetic genius steadily revealed itself; his introduction to London by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and disappointment at what he found to be the 
spirit of the court and of the higher classes; the gradual recognition 
of his peculiar poetic power; in short, whatever related to the 
external life and discipline, and to the internal life and culture of the 
man, is so touched as to indicate the manifold influences that con- 
tributed to make him what he was. Then see with what insight and 
felicity of appreciation the genius of the poet is analyzed and weighed. 
An ideality rarely equaled by which he was habitually lifted above, 
not only the common-place, but the whole region of the material; a 
creative imagination that gave apparent reality to the most ethereal 
conceptions, and imparted to the visions of his own fantasy, and all 
the objects of poetic thought the definiteness and permanence of 
things tangible and substantial ; a mastery of language and of rhyth- 
mic harmonies such that his numbers, perhaps beyond those of any 
other English poet except Milton, enchant the reader and beat him 
along as if on a tide of sweetness ; a power of allegoric invention, an 
affluence of thought and imagery and embellishment, and a sensibility 
to impression alike from material and spiritual beauty; these and 
other kindred gifts that are counted among the highest’ endowments 
of poetic genius, Mr. Lowell finds in Spenser, and indicates and 
illustrates by examples. At the same time he apprehends with equal 
clearness, and points out with the same fidelity the defects, whether 
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in conception or execution, whether positive or relative, which are 
discernible in his works. As examples we quote the following brief 
passages. The first shows with what judicial calmness he can censure. 


“As a narrative it—the Faery Queen—has, I think, every fault of which that 
kind of writing is capable. The characters are vague, and even were they not, they 
drop out of the story so often, and remain out of it so long, that we have forgotten 
who they are when we meet them again ; the episodes hinder the advance of the 
action, instead of relieving with variety of incident and variety of situation ; the plot, 
if plot it may be called, 


‘* that shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,” 


recalls drearily our ancient encmy, the Metrical Romance ; while the fighting, which 
in those old poems was tediously sincere, is between shadow and shadow, where we 
know that neither can harm the other, though we are tempted to wish he might. 
Hazlitt bids us not mind the allegory. But how if it bore us, which after all is the 
fatal question? . . . The vast superiority of Bunyan over Spenser lies in the 
fact that we help make his allegory out of our own experience. Instead of striving 
to embody abstract passions and temptations, he has given us his own in all their 
pathetic simplicity. He is the Ulysses of his own prose-epic. This is the secret of 
his power and his charm, that while the representation of what may happen to all 
men comes home to none of us in particular, the story of any one man’s real experi- 
ence finds its startling parallel in that of every one of us. The very homeliness of 
Bunyan’s names, and the every-day-ness of his scenery, too, put us off our guard, 
and we soon find ourselves on as easy a footing with his allegorical beings as we 
might be with Adam or Socrates in a dream. Indeed, he has prepared us for such 
incongruities by telling us at setting out that the story was adream. The long 
nights of Bedford jail had so intensified his imagination, and made the figures with 
which it peopled his solitude so real to him, that the creatures of his mind became 
things, as clear to the memory as if we had seen them. But Spenser’s are too often 
mere names, with no bodies to back them, entered on the Muses’ muster-roll by the 
specious trick of personification. There is likewise in Bunyan a child-like simplicity 
and taking-for-granted which wins our confidence. His Giant Despair, for example, 
is by no means the Ossianic figure into which artists who mistake the vague for the 
sublime have misconceived it. He is the ogre of the fairy tales, with his malicious 
wife ; and he comes forth to us from those regions of early faith and wonder as 
something accepted beforehand by the imagination. Spenser’s giants are those of 
the later romances, except that grand figure with the balances, in the Second Canto 
of Book V, the most original of all his conceptions, yet no real giant, but a pure 
eidolon of the mind. As Bunyan rises not seldom to a natural poetry, so Spenser 
sinks, now and then, to unmistakable prose.” 


The other passage which we cite is of quite a different character. 
It is a brief and comprehensive statement of some of the elements 
of Spenser’s wonderful poetic and creative power, and of the spell 
with which he enchants and charms the reader. It has itself not a 
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little of the Spenserian wealth of beauty, both in thought and 
language : 


“Other poets have held their mirrors up to nature, mirrors that differ very 
widely in the truth and beauty of the images they reflect ; but Spenser's is a magic 
glass, in which we see few shadows cast back from actual life, but visionary shapes 
conjured up by the wizard’s art from some confusedly remembered past or some 
impossible future ; it is like one of those still pools of medieval legend which covers 
some sunken city of the antique world ; a reservoir in which all our dreams seem to 
have been gathered. As we float upon it, we see that it pictures faithfully enough 
the summer clouds that drift over it, the trees that grow about its margin ; but in 
the midst of these shadowy echoes of actuality, we catch faint tones of bells that 
seem blown to us from beyond the horizon of time ; and looking down into the clear 
depths, catch glimpses of towers, and far-shining knights, and peerless dames that 
waver and are gone. Is it a world that ever was, or shall be, or can be, or but a 
delusion? Spenser’s world, real to him, is real enough for us to take a holiday in, 
and we may well be content with it when the earth we dwell on is too real to allow 
of such vacations. The land of Spenser is the land of Dream, but is also the land 
of Rest. To read him is like dreaming awake without even the trouble of doing it 
yourself, but letting it be done for you by the finest dreamer that ever lived, who 
knows how to color his dreams like life, and make them move before you in music.” 


The other leading articles in both of Mr. Lowell’s volumes, 
notably those on Dryden, Shakespeare, Lessing, Wordsworth, and 
Milton, exhibit, with some difference of degree perhaps, the same 
conscientious thoroughness, the same minutest accuracy of observa- 
tion, the same elegance and force of language, the same mastery of 
esthetic principles, and what is equally essential to all good criticism, | 
a healthful moral tone, such as is born only of sound principles and_ 
genuine conviction. Instead of the one-sidedness of the partisan and | 


special pleader, one finds in all the fairness and candor which spring | 
naturally from largeness of mind and a simple love of truth. It is | 


worthy of special notice, too, that in estimating the merit of literary 
work, Mr. Lowell, although himself a university professor, finds his 
standard and test of excellence rather in direct appeal to the con- 
sciousness, the intuitions, and the common judgments and sensi- 
bilities of men, than in any conventional canons or dicta of the 
schools. His criticisms carry conviction to the mind of the average 
reader—who knows little and cares less about the prescribed rules. 
of composition—not because of their recognized accord with received 
authorities, but because they command the sanction of his reason 
and his heart. Had it been our object in this article to criticise the. 
critic, we should have taken exception to some few things ; dissent-. 
ing now and then from a particular opinion; objecting to some over-- 
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loaded sentences that seriously tax one’s breath to read them ; and 
noting some very uncommon words, the use of which, however phi- 
lologically justifiable, suggests too readily the college professor, and 
mars the clarity of style that makes it flow like a crystal stream 
through which the pebbly bottom is seen without a thought of the 
transparent medium. But as we have said in the beginning, we have 
been glad, by reference to these, on the whole, fine examples of criti- 
cal writing, to justify and give force to our own assertion that very 
much of the current of so-called literary criticism is nearly or quite 
worthless ; and to make them lend us their aid in the attempt to 
show how greatly the too common conception of what constitutes 
literary criticism needs to be elevated and enlarged. There is no 
more forcible teaching than that which is furnished by strong 
contrasts. 

That very much of the current criticism is in fact in strong con- 
trast with that which makes up the larger part of the volumes before 
us, no intelligent reader will be likely to deny. We are anxious in 
all fairness to give full credit to the limited number of publications 
that do make competent provision for their critical departments; but 
when this has been done, how large a portion remains of the weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly critical matter given to the public that is at 
a wide remove from the scholarship, the thoroughness, the discrim- 
ination and vigor which so eminently characterize these articles of 
Mr. Lowell. One might perhaps fitly classify the majority of the 
writers of reviews and notices of books, as we find them, in some such 
sort as this. There are your minute-gun critics. They discharge 
their weapons in very rapid succession. They are obliged by their 
position to say something in relation to a certain number of books 
each day or week. They have no time to examine the volumes of 
which they must give account. They must form a judgment of them 
ata glance. According to the reputation, or want of reputation, of 
their authors, or of the houses by which they are published, or the 
vague notion of the subject and the treatment gathered from the 
table of contents and the preface, they summarily pronounce on the 
merits of the work in hand. They get through the task assigned 
them as they can, and are entitled to sympathy more than censure, it 
may be. Then thereare next your flaw-hunting critics. . These have 
adopted the opinion that the chief function of criticism is to show its 
own sagacity by discovering some trivial fault or oversight, and 
keenly or sarcastically exposing it. They pay little heed to general 
excellence or special beauties, but search for blemishes, as men search 
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for hid treasures. The more they can wound an author by detecting 
and showing up any slight infelicities or errors of his work, or even 
by so travestying something he has said as to make it seem ridiculous, 
the more they plume themselves on their critical sagacity. They 
have not learned that mere fault-finding is one of the very lowest 
offices of criticism, and one that requires no more than ordinary 
cleverness and accomplishes very little good. He would not be 
thought a marvel of wisdom who, having a casket of jewels placed 
before him to examine and admire, should only set himself to the 
task of hunting through them to see if perchance he might find 
among them some slightly imperfect specimens. To point out care- 
fully in a calm and judicial spirit, material defects which essentially 
disfigure a work of literary art, and even to condemn pointedly and 
sharply what is manifestly bad in substance or in spirit, is of course 
a legitimate and an important part of the critic’s duty. _But mere 
microscopic captiousness is characteristic of small minds. Yet another 
class may be distinguished as the “ ##/ admirari” critics. These are 
grave, scholarly, and patronizing. They marvel at nothing, admire 
nothing, never warm into a genuine heartiness of commendation, still 
less into enthusiasm even over what exhibits the highest merit. To 
do this would be to come down from their Olympus to the level of 
mere mortals. They award their commendation in vague and gen- 
eral terms befitting the Delphic Oracle, and with a coolness worthy 
of the Stoics. Such criticism is as worthless as it is insipid. Finally 
the list would be incomplete, did we not mention the blindly laud- 
atory, who indiscriminately deal out extravagant praise, especially in 
relation to writings of their personal favorites, or the men of their 
clique or party. The worthlessness of such laudation is readily 
understood. It passes for nothing with readers of common sense. 
We doubt not that our readers will recognize these several types of 
literary critics as altogether familiar, and will agree with us that the 
contrast between what such writers have produced and such pieces 
as those to which we have been referring is really about as great as 
can be well conceived. That far higher possibilities are quite within 
our reach, however, and may be realized, ought ‘not for a moment to 
be doubted. There is no lack of either the acuteness or the scholar- 
ship demanded for creditable criticism. But the nature and value of 
this high art, really such, notwithstanding its many failures, have not 
been fully comprehended. So many things have claimed attention 
in the development of our new intellectual and civil life'as a people, 
that haste in everything has been the rule, and persistent and careful 
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labor the comparatively rare exception. Few have been able to de- 
vote more than a small portion of their time to purely literary work, 
and to produce a native literature as fast as our circumstances would 
allow, rather than expend time and labor in efforts to attain the 
utmost elaborateness and polish, has seemed the not unnatural course. 
But surely the time has come when quality rather than quantity 
should be the leading thought ; when not only the reading public, 
but the young authors who are in such numbers advancing into the 
field to contend for the popular favor, and to mould the popular mind, 
stand greatly in need of the guidance and correction which the high- 
est culture and the maturest wisdom can impart. To educate the 
intellectual appetite and taste of a great people, to teach them to 
love the pure and true, and to despise the false and the corrupting, 
to raise their habitual thoughts to high ideals of beauty and of 
strength and healthfulness, and help them to preserve and to perpet- 
uate our noble language in its classic dignity and power—these are 
things on which the very best talent and scholarship among us may 
well employ their highest gifts and acquisitions. 

The primary step towards a higher type of literary criticism must 
doubtless be the result of a profound conviction of the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of the work. It is for want of this that the incompetent so | 
readily attempt it. It is no holiday task to. write such essays as | 
those of Mr. Lowell on Dante, Dryden, Spenser, Wordsworth, or 
' Milton; the latter, by the way, being in fact the handling of a living 
author, Mr. Massey, the biographer of the poet; Milton himself as 
- necessarily involved in that. A glance at such pieces suggests at 
once that only by special natural gifts and large scholarly attain- 
ments can one be expected to attain the position of an accomplished 
critic. But even with all necessary prerequisites, there are difficul- 
ties inherent in the very nature of the work of criticism not easy to 
be surmounted. First of all, there is no fixed and clearly determined 
standard by which literary excellence in any department can be 
measured. If a dozen persons differ in judgment as to the weight 
of a nugget of gold, they have only to turn to the balance in order 
to end all doubt at once. If the difference concerns its purity, they 
have but to resort to the assayer. If to its value at a given time, | 
the list of prices current at the brokers’ board will settle that. But 
an essay, Or a poem, or any work of literary art, is submitted to the 
conflicting judgments of the world ; how shall its degree of merit be 
decided? To what exact and recognized standard will you take it, 
that thereby it may decisively be tested? For this that claims to be 
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gold in the intellectual realm you have no balance, no assayer, no 
list of values. If you would try the merit of your production by 
comparison with those of a similar character which have been 
accepted by the world as classics, as the works of so-called standard 
writers, you find that the varieties of excellence are endless, and that 
no two of these writers exhibit precisely the same kind and degree 
of merit, and you are hopelessly at sea. If you resort to the most 
eminent rhetoricians and critics, from Aristotle and Quintilian to 
Lord Kames, or Jeffrey, or Macaulay, for the distinctly stated and 
surely settled principles by which the case may be decided, you will 
not so be able to plant your feet on solid land. What are the essen- 
tial elements of beauty, even, is a question as yet quite undecided. 
Nothing could well be further from the truth than the too common 
notion that men of genius produce their immortal pieces by working 
according to certain rules laid down by the highest authorities and 
carefully studied and observed. No literary work of eminent merit 
was ever written by rules. Genius has obeyed its own behests ; 
has created what seemed good in its own sight; has opened its own 
treasury of thought, of beauty, of wit, without asking leave of any, 
and blended its own hues without the least regard to the prismatic 
arrangement of the rainbow; has followed its own inspirations and 
instincts, and has been a law unto itself. The so-called laws of com- 
position are but the more or less legitimate deductions from the 
works so produced, after these had been found to command the 
admiration of men. They are not without their value. They answer 
certain general purposes as means of developing and cultivating lit- 
erary taste and judgment; but as guides to genius in its high pro- 
ducing acts, and as furnishing criteria by which to test them directly, 
they are of very small account. That Shakespeare violated the 
unities and traversed at will the prescribed metes and bounds of the 
canonical ideal of the drama has not hindered him from commanding 
the admiration of mankind, and drawing to himself the hearts of men 
through centuries. It would be about as rational to seek an exact 
and recognized standard by which the comparative beauty of each 
of the countless flowers of summer should be determined, as to 
search for one by which the infinitely varied products of literary art 
can with propriety be tried. 

Then, too, the work of criticism encounters the difficulty arising 
from the almost inevitable special biases of critics. .Every man has 
his own individuality. Each is in many particulars different from 
others even of his own class. One has the keener intellect, another 
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the greater ratiocinative force, another the higher ideality, another 
the richer imagination, another the finer taste, another the more 
tender sensibility, another the more perfect mastery of language. 
One has been reared in the midst of all that is beautiful and grand 
in nature; another amid the tamest scenery, or the brick walls of a 
city. One has been nurtured under the influence of the refinements 
of pure and cultivated social life, another has been familiar with that 
of the comparatively coarse and rude. One is constitutionally grave, 
pensive, inclined te the more sombre views of things, another is 
buoyant in temperament, and hopeful and aspiring. One belongs to 
this guild, or school, or clique, in religion, or politics, or letters, or 
art, and another is connected with that. It is impossible but that 
each should be, to a greater or less extent, influenced in his literary 
taste, feeling, and judgment by the circumstances and the training 
which have shaped his own inner life ; that each should see from his 
own personal standpoint and in his own light, and should be very 
liable to regard any literary work as certain to make the same im- 
pression on all others that he has found it to make on himself. A 
very large portion of the current criticism, if carefully examined, will 
in fact be found to be merely the expression of the personal liking 
or disliking of the writers. The critical writings even of Mathew 
Arnold, for example, can not be intelligently read without a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the peculiar personality of this polished but 
eccentric genius reveals in them its own distinctive characteristics 
and cherished prejudices, and tinges with the hue of its own indi- 
vidual moods very many of his critical opinions. The same may be 
said of Mr. Ruskin, whose individualism is so intense. Men who do 
not hesitate to assume that in critical sagacity they are undoubtedly 
in advance of all the world, will of course find the ground and deter- 
mining cause of their decisions in themselves. 

When the magnitude and difficulty of the work of thorough and 
impartial criticism has been rightly understood, the writer who pro- 
poses to undertake it will be able to comprehend with what kind 
and degree of preparation it becomes him to approach his task. We 
have said that he has no exact authoritative canons, no fixed measure 
by which summarily to determine merit. Has he nothing then to 
which to make appeal? Has he no alternative but to set up his own 
ideal, his own taste, or fancy, or temperament, or casual associa- 
tion, as criteria, and to follow the lead of his own narrow and one- 
sided judgment? On the contrary, he can and must appeal to prin- 
ciples and facts involved in or suggested by the very constitution of 
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man ; to certain intellectual, esthetic and moral elements that belong 
to essential humanity. In other words, for the accomplished critic 
there is demanded a profound knowledge of human nature—of the 
soul of man in its deepest instincts, its intuitive perceptions of truth, 
its conscious appetites, yearnings and aspirations; in the sensibilities 
which make it exquisitely susceptible to impression from the quali- | 
ties of things, and in its ever enlarging and advancing ideals. It is 
only as he is master of this kind of wisdom that one becomes a 
master in the art of criticism. The nature of man and the principles 
of literary art are correlated to each other—the latter being deter- 
mined by the former. He who has in some good measure compre- 
hended both, has no need of rules propounded by authority, no need 
of any standard set canonically forth. As in the sphere of jurispru- 
dence, there is a common law that lies back of ail enactments, and is 
broader and deeper than all statutes, so in the sphere of literary art 
there is a common law of the higher nature of humanity by which the 
most elevated criticism will be governed in its decisions. 

To the want of this knowledge of human nature in its funda- 
mental laws, more than to any other single cause, we are inclined to 
think the many flagrant misjudgments of critics reputed eminent 
must be ascribed. Dr. Samuel Johnson placed a low estimate on 
Gray’s Elegy; a poem which has shown itself imperishable by its 
hold on certain common sympathies and associations of the human 
heart of which Dr. Johnson, from some peculiarity of his individual 
temperament, knew little or nothing by experience. A larger knowl- 
edge of mankind would have enabled him to discern in the poem the 
qualities which were sure to give it vital power. Sir Walter Scott 
was censured by Jeffrey and others for introducing into his romance 
of “‘ The Monastery ” a supernatural personage, the “ White Maid of 
Avenel,” on the ground that a belief in such supernatural visions 
belonged to a bygone age, and that they were out of place in a tale 
intended for a period too enlightened to accept them. The readers 
of the volume did not generally appear to appreciate the criticism; 
or if they did in some instances, the reasons may have been as Scott 
himself suggests in his last edition, that there was lack of power and 
skill in the working up of the character and action. It was a suffi- 
cient vindication of the writer that the scene of the story was itself 
laid in a bygone age, when such things were implicitly believed in by 
many. It might have been added, however, conclusively, that as 
regards the interest which well wrought tales of the supernatural 
awaken, all ages have been and are likely to be essentially alike. It 
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belongs to the common humanity to be pleased with ingenious repre- 
sentations of spiritual beings, whether believed in as a reality or not. 
The Arabian Nights were probably never read with greater interest 
than they are to-day ; nor would any sane reader think of asserting 
that the supernatural in “The Tempest,” the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” or the “ Hamlet ” of Shakespeare, or in the “ Faust” of 
Goethe, was out of harmony with the nineteenth century. Still 
greater was the blunder of the Quarterly Review, which condemned, 
or at least handled very severely, Waverley, which laid the foundation 
of Scott’s triumph as a novelist by its unparalleled success. We 
might refer to many other instances in which time has signally reversed 
the verdicts of the censors, as for example those of Kirke White, of 
Wordsworth, of Keats, of Byron, and even of Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, among living writers. It will doubtless be found in these and 
similar cases that the false judgments rested on something purely 
personal to the critic, or else on principles assumed as settled, but 
really conventional and arbitrary, and having no ground in the laws 
that are given by the higher nature of man. The probability of the 
permanent success of any literary work is proportioned to the degree 
in which it harmonizes with those laws; and the value of criticism 
depends on its ability to discern this harmony, and in the case of new 
productions to point it out beforehand and illustrate it in its details. 
When instead of attempting to do this, it offers merely empirical 
decisions, and repeats for the hundredth time the set and hackneyed 
phrases that make up the common dialect of the superficial who 
assume the office of connoisseurs, one may well be tempted to cry out 
in weariness with Sterne, who concludes his own keen satire directed 
against such, with the exclamation—‘ Grant me patience! Of all 
the Cants that are canted in this canting world, though the cant of 
hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant of criticism is the most tor- 
menting!” 

It can not be reasonably expected, therefore, that the very high- 
est style of criticism will be reached by more than a limited number. 
Instead of being a task to which any respectably intelligent man is 
equal, it requires, we have seen, talent of a superior order, a wide 
and accurate knowledge of the field of literature, a deep insight into 
the hidden fountains of human thought and feeling, a judicial self- 
command, and high ideals of truth and beauty and goodness. It is 
hardly to be looked for that all these things, in due proportion, will 
be found in any single person, however great his genius or his culture. 
But let us have the clear conception of what we want before us, and 
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approximate it as nearly as we may. By the combined efforts of 
several, no one of whom is wholly without deficiencies, a type of 
criticism may be attained and may vindicate its just authority, that 
shall exert a most salutary and elevating influence on our rising 
national literature. A few such writers as Mr. Lowell—it would be 
easy to add other well-known names to his—who should use to the 
utmost the opportunities afforded for the promotion of a richer lit- 
erary culture, and lead the way towards a healthful, vigorous, and at 
the same time diversified and elegant literature, would make their 
influence felt throughout the whole wide realm of letters. We have 
not intended in anything that has been said to undervalue the lighter 
and briefer forms of criticism—those which naturally find their place 
in the class of ephemeral publications. What we insist on is that, 
however brief and occasional they may be, they shall at least be 
intelligent, accurate, faithful to truth and correct taste so far as they 
actually go. If they are anything less than this, they are worse than 
useless, as serving only to mislead. The effect of eminent examples 
in the highest courts of literary judgment could hardly fail to 
quicken, instruct, and elevate even down to the lowest tribunal. By 
setting forth correct principles, refining the general taste, and stimu- 
lating to better endeavors, they must steadily elevate the tone of 
the entire critical department of the periodical press, from the daily 
sheet to the dignified quarterly. Is it too much to hope that so 
much of advance as this may at no distant day be realized ? 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, ART, 
SCIENCE, AND EVENTS. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


TEenNyson’s Harotp.'—The publication of Mr. Tepnyson’s new drama is 
the central point of literary interest at the present time. We believe that many 
years ago the poet-laureate contemplated a tragedy upon the subject of “ Har- 
old,” but “ Queen Mary,” following it in conception, preceded it in appearance. 
Mr. Tennyson will win by his later work laurels which he failed to acquire by 
“ Queen Mary.” Every one felt that, notwithstanding the presence of nu- 
merous lofty and beautiful passages of poetry in that play, it was not so suc- 
cessful when regarded from a purely dramatic point of view. These positions 
are now reversed. “ Harold,” while scarcely equal to its predecessor in the 
poetic element, takes unquestioned precedence over it as a drama. This is 
doubtless partly owing to the subject, than which there are few exhibiting 
more genuine tragic interest in English history. Harold is a noble crea- 
tion, every inch a king, and such a king as we get shadowy conceptions of in 
reading Lord Lytton’s romance and the more genuine chronicles of the histo- 
rians. Mr. Tennyson presents him to us as a genuine man of flesh and blood, 
moved by human passions, if of a large and overpowering type. Then, again, 
the dramatist has been more careful in construction than he was in his pre- 
vious play, the result being that “ Harold” could readily be placed upon 
the stage, with no fear of a failure resulting as in the case of “ Queen Mary.” 
There is much more to draw out English sympathy in the character of 
Harold than in that of the unpopular later British sovereign. Mr. “Tenny- 
son has made excellent use of history and tradition. There is no one act in 
his new tragedy which can be called weak. Where it fails, perhaps, is in the 
humorous part: Mr. Tennyson does not impress us by his wit, and the 
present drama necessarily suffers in this respect when placed by the side of 
the dramas of Shakespeare. It is a great achievement, however, to write the 
English drama as it should be written, as regards the majesty of its blank 
verse, the individuality of its creations, and the unity of its conception; and 
all these things the poet-laureate achieves with distinguished success. The 
drama opens at the court of Edward the Confessor, when terrible signs in the 
heavens are supposed to presage the doom of England. The king, in the 
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near approach of death, declares that Harold is the only man to rule the 
kingdom after he is gone. Harold, being captured and brought before 
William of Normandy, is prevailed upon, by divers reasons, to take an oath 
to help the duke to the crown of England. This oath sets him free, but it 
haunts him ever afterward. The drama is next occupied with the internal 
broils in Britain, the landing and defeat of the King of Norway by Harold, 
the latter’s quarrel with his brother, and marriage with the widow of the King 
of Wales, who has intrigued successfully for the position of queen. Harold, 
however, has long been secretly plighted to Edith, Edward the Confessor’s 
ward, and she loves him with such love as only woman—and not all women 
—can show. On the field of Senlac, Harold performs prodigies of valor, 
but is at length defeated and overpowered by the superior strength of the Nor- 
mans. The tragedy ends with the discovery of the dead king’s body upon 
the battle-field. Edith is leaning over it when William arrives upon the scene. 
With a declaration that she is Harold's wife, Edith dies upon his body in 
so close an embrace that the soldiers can not part them, and the Conqueror 
orders them to be buried together. We are unable to reproduce passages 
from this powerful drama; but this is the less to be regretted as American 
readers, in common with English, will doubtless read the work not once or 
twice, but many times, for themselves. 


THE VOLSUNG AND THE NiBLUNGS.'—Mr. Morris employs his genius in 
depicting the massacre of the Niblungs in the hall of Atli, as detailed by the 
German chronicles. Wecan not follow the details of the whole poem, which 
is charged with beauty. Mr. Morris is easily great in this line of effort, and 
if he be satisfied with the appreciation of the cultured few, he has his reward. 
To the mass of Englishmen, however, his poems are the utterances of a for- 
eign tongue ; this is the more to be regretted from the fact that with subjects 
more easy of popular apprehension Mr. Morris would extend his circle of 
admirers, and enjoy a deserved fame with the illiterate equal to that he now 
enjoys with the erudite, 


Poems By THE Lorp-Mayor.’—Our first thought with regard to this 
volume was, What affinity hath commerce with literature, and so august a 
being as a lord-mayor with poetry? These effusions, however, were 
penned long before Mr. Cotton attained to his recent exalted civic 
position, and this is merely a new and revised edition. There is no fault to 
be found with the scope of the leading poem, “ Imagination,” which goes 
back as far as any poet is warranted in going—namely, to the time before the 
creation. It is a little wearisome to follow his lordship through all the 
courses which fancy has pursued, and we think he scarcely does his poet- 


* “The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, and the Fall of the Niblungs.” By William 
Morris. London: Ellis & White. 

* “Imagination and other Poems.” By the Right Hon. J. Richmond Cotton, 
M.P., Lord-Mayor. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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ical powers sufficient justice in choosing so ambitious a theme. He is 
better and more at ease when he comes to the short poems, as he then has 
his muse more under control. Much melodious versification is to be 
found here, and the writing of such poetry is certainly amongst the least 
harmful of recreations for a busy man. Were we to say, nevertheless, 
that we should miss Mr. Cotton as a luminary in the poetic horizon, we 
should only be guilty of flattery. He is a cultivated man, and his verses 
are melodious and smooth, but they are—well, not great. 


SHORTER ENGLIsH Poems.'—Professor Henry Morley is excellently 
fitted for the task he has undertaken of editing a series of works for the 
enterprising firm of Cassell, Petter & Galpin, to be entitled a “ Library of 
English Literature.” This is the first installment, and it is calculated to be 
very valuable to readers both amongst the old and young. It is richly 
illustrated, and is a tempting morsel to all those—and surely they are legion! 
—who desire to become acquainted with the almost boundless treasures of 


English poetry. 


PoETICAL WorkKS OF SHELLEY.?—Readers who desire to possess a cor- 
rect text of Shelley, can obtain it in Mr. Forman’s new edition. The work 
of collation and revision is laboriously—even painfully—performed. Should 
there prove to be a demand for so expensive a work as this—which is to be 
completed in four large handsome volumes—it says much for the vitality of 
Shelley as a poet amongst his countrymen. The rage after mere verbal 
accuracy, notwithstanding, may be pushed too far. The question of whether 
a comma has becn omitted here, or a semicolon ruthlessly and villainously 
inserted there, is not of paramount interest to the human race. Mr. Forman 
goes beyond this, however; he is a patient and careful investigator, and for 
the greater part of his labors we may conscientiously express our indebted- 
ness. 


History oF FrencH LiTERATURE.’"—M. Van Laun is already very 
favorably regarded in English literary circles for his translation of 
Taine’s “ English Literature ” and the translation of Moliére, which he is 
just completing. We know of no one better qualified than he to under- 
take a history of French literature. The present work is intended to be 
concluded in three volumes, the first installment of which brings us down to 
the period of the Renaissance. M. Van Laun, in an introductory chapter, 
demonstrates what the history of a literature ought to be, and shows the 
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modifying or moulding effects of political and other influences upon it. 
He then traces very clearly the origin of the French nation, and the earliest 
efforts of the Celts and Gauls to express themselves in poeiic forms, giving 
at the same time a passing attention to the bardic poetry of Britain. We 
have then placed before us the influence of Greece, Rome, and Germany 
upon Gaul, followed by the intellectual development which succeeded to the 
introduction of Christianity. Book II. deals with feudal society, embracing 
the labors of the Troubadours, the Carlovingian, Arthurian, and classical 
cycles, etc. This is succeeded by the decline of the Trouvéres, between 
whom and Chaucer a comparison is instituted. The Renaissance is at 
length reached, and we have vivid sketches of Rabelais and his successors, 
of Montaigne, and finally of Calvin and his friends. To the student of 
foreign literature this work will be invaluable, throwing, as it does, side 
lights upon many other literary histories upon the Continent besides that 
of France. The style in which it is written is natural and yet elegant, and 
it would be impossible to point to more interesting or satisfactory labor of 
its kind. 


A Book oF THE Ptay.’—Mr. Dutton Cook is known in London as the 
dramatic critic of one of the ablest daily journals, and there is consequently 
some fitness in his detailing the history of the play. There are minor 
errors in these volumes—and with so many facts it is only to be expected 
that an occasional error would creep in—but, notwithstanding this the 
study is a most interesting one to the general reader. For some of the 
inaccuracies—notably the repetition of a whole passage—probably the 
printer is responsible ; at any rate, the work is so amusing, we might almost 
say valuable, to the playgoer, that it will be .worth Mr. Cook’s while to 
bring out a very carefully revised edition of it at some future time. He 
chats most pleasantly of all the old favorites of the stage, and brings his 
gossip and his anecdotes down to our own day. Such a book must have 
entailed enormous research, and we hope that it will be well rewarded. 


THE RomAN Forum.’—Mr. Parker is an assiduous archzologist, and 
something more, as this elaborate work, excellently illustrated, abundantly 
testifies. He has done much toward a recognition of the glories of 
ancient Rome in the modern. In reading his pages, and following his 
wand as it traces the magnificent ruins of the city, one seems to live over 
again the history which made Rome so powerful and her name immortal. 
The book is invaluable to those who are interested in tracing Old World 
scenes and Old World history. : 


1 “ A Book of the Play. Studies and Illustrations of Histrionic Story, Life, and 
Character.” By Dutton Cook. Two vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

*“The Forum Romanum and the Via Sacra.” By John Henry Parker, C.B. 
Oxford and London. 
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Syr1A AND Ecypt.’—As might naturally be expected, a mass of 
information is to be picked up in these volumes, though it is not always 
placed in an orderly manner, so as to fit it for mental absorption. Mr. 
Barker was the East India Company’s agent at Aleppo, from the close of 
last century, and also, subsequently, Consul-General in Egypt. Mr. Barker 
was very active during the war against Bonaparte, and on one occasion he 
succeeded in preventing the surrender of Pondicherry to the French. His 
life was by no means destitute of interest or excitement, and these volumes, 
besides showing something of him, have much to say respecting many Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen who have helped to give Britain its fame in the 
East. 


CENTRAL Arrica."—This portion of the world appears to be just now 
the cynosure of all eyes. Some years ago we heard little respecting the 
interior of Africa, but Livingstone, Speke, Baker, and others have changed 
all that. Itis rapidly becoming a da//ze for explorers and bookmakers, and 
promises soon to change its character of a land unknown for that of a 
land too well known—we mean as regards the number and character of 
published travels. Col. Long has done some solid work in Africa, and he 
maintains that he has completely dispelled all doubt as to the connection 
by river between the Victoria Nyanza Lake and the Albert Nyanza. We 
care little about this claim if Col. Long really adds to the knowledge 
already possessed of the interior. What new facts he gives us were obtained 
at great personal sacrifice, for the Colonel seems to have been the prey of 
illness of almost every kind. He affirms that the Khedive is not only 
desirous of putting down the slave trade, but determined to doit. He, 
however, does not fix a time when, and certainly little of a practical nature 
has yet been done toward the accomplishment of this object. 


Dutcu Guiana.*—Another book of travel, or rather foreign sojourn. 
It does not possess the interest of Captain Barnaby’s, though it has its value, 
Not much is known by people generally of Dutch Guiana, nor are we aware 
that they are pursued by an unquenchable thirst upon the subject. Those, 
however, who desire to learn something—but by no means every thing—of 
this to English readers (comparatively) “erra incognita, may do so in Mr. Pal- 
grave’s volume. 


Buicaria.“—We have been pretty well inundated with Turkish and 


1 “Syria and Egypt under the last Five Sultans of Turkey. Being Experiences 
during Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-General Barker.” Edited by his son E. B. B. Barker. 
Two vols. London: Samuel Tinsley. 

* “Central Africa: Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account of Expeditions 
to the Lake Victoria Nyanza, etc.” By Col. C. Chaillé Long. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 

+“ Dutch Guiana.” By W.G. Palgrave. London: Macmillan & Co. 

* “ Between the Danube and Black Sea ; or, Five Years in Bulgaria.” By H. C. 
Barkley. London: John Murray. 
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Bulgarian literature, but Mr. Barkley’s volume must not be passed over. 
Considering that many have written upon Bulgaria who know as much, and 
no more, of the country as they do of the lunar mountains, it is only fair to 
read the work of a man who has for a lengthened period resided there. Mr. 
Barkley testifies to the virtues of the Bulgarians, and his testimony is worth 
having. He corroborates the recent statements respecting the injustice of 
Turkish officials, and as for the Turkish Zaptieh, if all that is said of him be 
true, the world were well rid of him. There is no wonder that a people like 
the Bulgarians should be desirous of freeing themselves from an oppressive 
yoke, 


GEOLOGY OF ENGLAND AnD Wates.'—This is really a book for 
students, and those who are desirous of mastering the geologic details of 
England and. Wales can not do better than make much of it. The writer is 
connected with the Geological Survey. He has not only studied what has 
been written by his predecessors upon this subject, but his own work 
appears to be ably and conscientiously executed. 

GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 
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May I be permitted, before proceeding to talk as usual about other 
people and their doings, to say a few words which concern myself ? 
Your contributor who was so good as to consider me worth writing about 
makes a little mistake in one passage. He says that my pictures painted at 
Sens were exhibited at the Royal Academy. I rather think this must be on 
the authority of a Boston magazine; but it is not accurate. As I desire no 
more credit than what is fairly due, let me say that the pictures in question 
were never sent to the Academy. Some of them were exhibited at Manches- 
ter, in Mr. Agnew’s gallery, and all were exhibited in London, in a gallery in 
Piccadilly. I have been represented at the Academy later as an etcher, As 
a painter I have exhibited in the French Gallery and other places in London 
and elsewhere, but have not sought to exhibit much since I became known 
as a writer. It might be supposed that success in literature might help a 
painter, by drawing attention to his works; but in reality it injures him in 
two ways—first, by awaking a disposition to criticise him more severely than 
others ; and secondly, by putting a weapon into every enemy’s hand, which, 
in the present state of public opinion, can be used with telling effect. That 
weapon is the word “amateur.” Several well-known authors, such as Tom 
Taylor, Anthony Trullope, Francis Palgrave, William Rossetti, are govern- 
ment clerks, but nobody says they are “ amateur” government clerks, although 
two of them have been much more voluminous writers than I have been. 


“The Geology of England and Wales.” By Horace B. Woodward, F.G.S 
London . Longmans & Co. . 
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Thiers and Guizot were most productive authors, but nobody says they were 
amateur statesmen. Neither do people use the word amateur with reference 
to authorship. William Morris is in trade, and he is a poet. If the same 
rule were applied to him which is applied to me, it is evident that he must be 
an amateur either in one thing or the other. Is he an amateur poet? We 
do not say so; we say simply that he is a poet. Is he, then, an amateur 
tradesman? People do not say so; but people have always called Mr. 
Ruskin an amateur draughtsman, though in reality he draws with quite as 
much earnestness as Morris can put into his business. The most wonderful 
thing is that o amount of even pecuniary success can ever get rid of the 
word amateur, and of what is implied by it. I find in a recent work published 
in London the writer,-when speaking of engraving, mentions Haden, Hamer- 
ton, and Méryon as amateur etchers. Well, of course we know that Mr. 
Haden is a London surgeon, and so does not follow art as a profession; but 
he is also an excellent artist, and so well appreciated by the public that his 
etchings bring in more money than those of any other etcher in the world. 
As for Mr. Hamerton, the writer of this letter had better not say much about 
him ; but he may say, what is true, that his plates always bring a fair, though 
not excessive, pecuniary return ; whilst it is well known that he has devoted 
earnest study to the subject of etching, of the most technical and practical 
kind. Now we come to Méryon. On what grounds does the writer in ques- 
tion call Méryon an amateur? Simply because he has ascertained that at 
one period of his life Méryon was in the French navy. You might as well 
say that Lord Clive was an amateur soldier because he had been a clerk. 
Méryon, unfortunately, never got much money by his etchings, which were 
not appreciated at their true value a few years ago, though now they are the 
treasures of collectors ; but he earned his living by his skill at a time when it 
was difficult indeed to earn any thing whatever by etching. 

At page 779 (vol. iii.) your contributor speaks of Mr. Pettill as having been 
my master. This is a printer’s error: the name ought to be Pettitt. He was not 
a celebrated painter, but an industrious and successful one, strongly animated 
by the love of nature. He once walked a thousand miles along the sea- 
coast, just because he had at that time a fancy for studying the sea; and at 
another time he walked amongst the Pyrenees, with no companion but a 
donkey which carried his luggage, sleeping just where he happened to be. 
Mr. Pettitt belonged to a class of landscape-painters, more numerous in the 
English school than in any other, who love nature much more passionately 
than they love art, and who value art simply as a copy of nature, or a remi- 
niscence of it. He was a very hard student always, and when quite in the 
maturity of his talent would still work persistently from nature. Although he 
maintained a large family with his brush, I suppose some people would call 
him an amateur, for he had been both a printer’s compositor, like Etty, and 
an attorney’s clerk. 

Most of your readers will be already aware that there is a gallery in Lon- 
don especially devoted to foreign art, and which, although directed entirely 
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by a dealer for his private ends, is also at the same time one of the most im- 
portant artistic institutions in England. This gallery is of small dimensions, 
and it is a good thing that it should not be large; for it is always easier to fill 
a small gallery well than a large one, and when good works are lost amongst 
many others, they run a great risk of being overlooked. The French gallery 
in Pall Mall contains the pick of the Continental work of the year in cabinet 
pictures, It is not limited to French art; but the director of the gallery, Mr. 
Wallis, visits the studios of the best artists all over Europe, and always con- 
trives to get together an exhibition of first-rate work for the summer season. 
In the winter season he has a mixed exhibition of English and Continental 
paintings, not selected quite so carefully and severely, but still as good, let us 
say, aS an average room at the Royal Academy. I may mention a few works 
which struck me more particularly in the present exhibition. Munthe has 
made a great hit with his snow pictures, which is all the more remarkable 
that snow is generally very unpopular in painting. 

A lady who greatly enjoyed art and knew something about it once told 
me that she would not hang up a snow-picture in her rooms on any consid- 
eration, because of its chill dreariness ; and I believe that feeling to be very 
general. In the hands of Munthe snow is attractive. His pictures are 
wonderfully true, and at the same time full of poetic feeling. He takes some 
very simple subject, and paints it under an evening or a twilight effect, gene- 
rally with a warm gray or a golden sky, which allows him, on account of the 
reflection, to make the snow itself a good deal warmer than snow very often 
is, and so helps him over one of the most serious difficulties in such subjects. 
Then he is particularly skillful in using cottages and figures for the sake of 
warm browns and even reds, as well as for their poetic value, of which he has 
a fine and delicate sentiment. He deals, too, with winter trees in a summary 
but very efficient manner, not troubling himself to copy them too minutely, 
but giving the effect and quality of their masses. I was greatly charmed 
with these pictures, and thought it a good sign of the soundness of public 
taste that work so unpretending should be appreciated; but I heard with 
regret that the success of this artist in the treatment of snow should have had 
the effect of binding him down to a perpetual winter.. He paints summer, 
also, for his own pleasure ; but the public have associated him with winter in 
their minds, and only his winter pictures are in request. This tendency of 
public demand to force artists into narrow specialties is one of the most evil 
influences which operate upon art. Some of your readers may remember 
that Mr. Ruskin once observed how it was always the most incompetent 
artists who painted snow-scenes and moonlights. There was much truth in 
the observation, and yet, after admiring Munthe’s snow-scenes, I turned to a 
couple of moonlights by Wahlberg—*“ A Calm Sea” and “ Moonlight on the 
Swedish Coast "—which rendered the effects attempted with singular power 
and success. Another recently-known artist who paints moonlights well is 
M. Rosier. His picture in the Salon this year, called “ Za Lagune ;—effet de 
nuit,” showed more truthful and original observation of nature than any other 
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moonlight picture I ever met with—not even excepting those by Wahlberg. 
It is a satisfaction that these artists are beginning to paint moonlight with its 
real color. The theory used to be that there was no color in moonlight ex- 
cept cold blue. In nature, moonlight is often rich in warm color, and very 
various tints of subdued quality are always visible in it; but the varieties of 
natural moonlights are very great. In another department of art a clever 
family of the name of Montalba have recently made themselves well known 
in London. There are four painters in this family, whose Christian names 
are Anthony, Hilda, Ellen, and Clara. They all paint with assurance, and 
all have the artistic temperament. Miss Clara seems rather to think it is her 
mission to astonish the Philistines; but her dash and originality are of the 
right kind, being founded upon real knowledge. Her work is so decidedly 
her own that it is like nobody else’s, which is almost always a good sign in 
poets and painters. P. G. HaMErTon. 





SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 


A NEW STAR in the constellation of the Swan was observed by Professor 
Schmidt at Athens, on the evening of November 24, 1876, which has excited 
a lively interest among astronomers. When first seen, the star, which was of 
a yellow color, was estimated to be of the third magnitude, and therefore 
easily visible to the naked eye. By December 8th its brightness had declined 
till it appeared to be of about the sixth magnitude. A spectroscopic exami- 
nation of the light of the new-comer, made by M. Cornu at the Paris Observa- 
tory, and reported by him at a recent session of the French Academy of 
Sciences, developed the interesting fact that its spectrum consists chiefly of 
bright lines upon a faintly luminous background. The latter was not con- 
tinuous, the green and blue | ortions being almost or altogether wanting, and 
the observer was not able to distinguish any dark lines in the portion which 
was visible. Of the bright lines three were satisfactorily identified with those 
of hydrogen, two others appeared to coincide with those of sodium and mag- 
nesium, while another had very nearly the position of the characteristic line 
of the solar corona. A feeble band was also seen in a position near that of a 
prominent line in the chromosphere. M. Cornu is of opinion that the line 
assigned to sodium may really be the same as the chromospheric line charac- 
teristic of the hypothetical element helium, but the measurements were some- 
what uncertain, by reason of the faintness of the light. He points out the 
remarkable resemblance of the spectrum to that of the solar chromosphere, 
but remarks that further conclusions are premature until other and more com- 
plete observations furnish data for trustworthy inferences. It is well known 
that certain small stars exhibit the lines of hydrogen bright instead of dark in 
their spectra, and a variable star which appeared temporarily in 1866 gave 
the bright lines of this gas and of magnesium upon a luminous background, 
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which was discontinuous. ‘The same peculiar spectrum has been observed in 
at least one other similar case, and it seems very probable that these bodies, 
as well as the new star, have been the seat of some extraordinary combustion 
or other energetic action on a grand scale, 

THE DIFFICULT FEAT of securing a photographic impression of the spectrum 
of a star has been successfully accomplished by Professor Henry Draper, of New 
York, to whom, as will be remembered, a gold medal was awarded by Con- 
gress in recognition of his eminent services in connection with the employ- 
ment of photographic processes in the recent observations of the transit of 
Venus. In a communication just published he gives an account of some 
experiments upon the spectra of the stars, the planets, and the moon, and 
especially of the stars a Lyre and a Aquilez, with a twenty-eight-inch re- 
flector and a twelve-inch refractor. ‘The photographic spectrum of the former 
of these stars shows broad bands and lines in the violet and ultra-violet por- 
tion quite unlike any thing in the corresponding regions of the solar spectrum. 
He has also succeeded in obtaining photographs of the spectrum of Venus 
which exhibit a great number of lines, and in which he has remarked a weak- 
ening of the impression toward H and above it, similar to what is observed 
in the photographs of solar spectra taken near sunset, and such as might 
result from an absorption of the light of the planet by its own atmosphere. 

THE CELEBRATED GROTTO Of Royat, near Naples, better known as the Grotto 
del Cane, has been famous, even from ancient times, for the effects upon the 
human body, or upon animals, produced by breathing the atmosphere within 
it. Although it was,familiarly understood that these effects were due to the 
large percentage of carbon di-oxide present in the air of the grotto, no analy- 
sis of the air appears to have been made until recently. Not long since, M. 
Finot collected some of the gas and subjected it to examination. The analy- 
ses showed that it contained a little more than twenty-five per cent of car- 
bon di-oxide, or carbonic acid. As common air usually contains not more 
than four or five parts of this gas in ten thousand, the toxical effects of the 
gas in the cave are satisfactorily accounted for. The remaining constituents 
of the gas were found to be oxygen and nitrogen, in nearly the proportions in 
which they are contained in the atmosphere, but with a small excess of oxy- 
gen. As the atmospheric gases absorbed by water show a similar excess of 
oxygen, M. Finot thinks that the gas of the cave has its origin in surface 
waters, which have become thus charged with oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon 
di-oxide, and which, percolating downward through the strata of porous 
rock until they reach a region of high temperature, are unable to retain their 
gaseous contents, and these, being thus driven off by the heat, rise to the sur- 
face, where they escape. It seems doubtful, however, whether the presence 
of so large a proportion of carbon di-oxide can be sufficiently explained in 
this manner. 

A BROCHURE from the pen of Dr, Paul Moreau, of Tours, has recently been 
published in Paris, upon the subject of the disorders consequent upon the 
slow intoxication caused by the inhalation of the oxide of carbon. An extract 
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quoted in Zes Mondes gives a brief summary of the facts observed by the 
author, and shows very clearly that the common opinions as to the deleteri- 
ous action of the gas, and the dangerous effects produced by it, are not exag- 
gerated. The author asserts that the slow action of the gas upon the system 
produces a series of intellectual disorders which pursue a course peculiar to 
themselves and characteristic. These affections, manifested almost exclusively 
by females, are marked in the great majority of cases by entire absence of 
hereditary predisposition, and are characterized by vertigo, a sense of being 
dazed or dazzled (é/owissement), oppression, syncope, hallucinations of sight 
and hearing, delirious fancies, by indecision which overwhelms all thought 
like a wave, and by painful uncertainty or intellectual confusion, ending in 
delirium. If not of too long standing, and the cause of them is removed or 
avoided, the dangerous symptoms yield to proper remedies, and health is 
restored. On the contrary, continuance in the unfavorable conditions is fol- 
lowed by rapid and incurable dementia.- Cooks are spoken of as especially 
exposed to these disorders, which is not to be wondered at, considering the 
frequent use of charcoal-furnaces unprovided with flues in French kitchens, 
and the neglect of ventilation. Though consequences so grave as those 
described are rarely to be observed in this country, there is no doubt that 
much evil results from the escape of the noxious gas from the hot-air furnaces 
employed for heating houses, either from want of proper care about prevent- 
ing leakage, or from allowing the cast-iron body of the furnace to become 
red hot, in which condition it permits the oxide of carbon to pass through it 
and thus to be mingled with the air supplied to the rooms, 

As A CONVENIENT MODE of procuring sulphurous oxide for use as a disin- 
fectant, Mr. T. W. Keats, of London, recommends the combustion of carbon 
di-sulphide. This substance, which is a mobile and exceedingly volatile 
liquid, can be burned in a simple lamp such as is used for alcohol, and pro- 
duces the sulphurous gas in abundance and with great convenience. Mr. 
Keats has made many experiments to ascertain the effect of the combustion, 
and he finds that half an ounce of the liquid, which will occupy perhaps 
twenty minutes in burning, will produce sulphurous oxide enough to charge 
a thousand cubic feet of air, to such a degree, as to render it irrespirable for 
more than a few moments at a time. The simplicity and convenience of the 
method, by which this powerful disinfectant can be thus produced and applied, 
will facilitate its use in cases where the generation of it by burning sulphur 
would be undesirable or impracticable. The volatility of the carbon di-sul- 
phide, its inflammability, disagreeable odor, and deleterious effect when 
breathed, render it necessary to provide against evaporation when the lamp 
is not in use, an end easily attained by furnishing it with a tightly-fitting 
screw cap. 

A SIMPLE MODE of producing permanent inscriptions upon glass or rock- 
crystal has been devised by M. Kessler, who has succeeded in forming a 
species of ink by the use of fluorhydrate of ammonia and acetic acid or 
hydrochloric acid, Characters written upon the glass or crystal, with this ink, 
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remain indelibly fixed, owing to chemical combination of the ink with the 
silica, which destroys the polish of the surface, giving to the lines inscribed 


a dull appearance, and rendering them quite distinct and legible. 
ARTHUR W. WRIGHT. 





CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. 


THE PROGRESS of internationalism, in its various forms, is, we think, the 
most prominent feature of our later civilization. The community of interest 
among nations is becoming so great that very little is done by the govern- 
ment or people of any without exciting attention and feeling among all the 
others. Commercial and social intercourse is increasing, the means of com- 
munication and transportation are multiplying, international associations of all 
kinds and for all purposes are constantly forming, while international exposi- 
tions have become an almost indispensable mode of manifestation of the skill 
and industry of the world. The project of the ship-canal across the Ameri- 
can isthmus is the natural outgrowth of the demands of the commerce of 
nations. Directness and rapidity are as essential to the intercourse of nations 
as are facility and efficiency. The lessening of the commercial distance 
between the great centres of trade by the proposed international highway 
across the Isthmus of Darien is, of course, the prime consideration in the 
scheme. It would be a work even more important and beneficial than the 
construction of the Suez Canal; and it is eminently proper that the United 
States Government should invite the attention of other governments to the 
project, as has been suggested in some quarter. In the present depressed con- 
dition of the finances of all the world, such an enterprise will not, probably, 
be efficiently undertaken ; but its final consummation is only a question of 
time. And the same may be said of the completion of the telegraphic circuit 
of the globe, and other great international enterprises which the last quarter 
of a century has initiated. 

Tue Unitep Srares, by virtue of its geographical and political position 
among nations, will undoubtedly have abundant opportunities for influencing 
the course of nations in the future. It has just now an occasion for the exer- 
cise of magnanimity and devotion to principle. The announcement that the 
Alabama Claims Commission, at Washington, to which was committed the dis- 
tribution of the Geneva Award, had completed its labors, leaving eight millions 
of dollars, or more than half the award, undistributed, caused much comment 
on both sides of the Atlantic, This result had been anticipated for some time 
by those who were familiar with the rules governing the Washington Com- 
mission ; but the public had not generally understood the effect of the rules 
of distribution. It is unnecessary to refer to any but the simplest facts in the 
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case. The Geneva tribunal awarded a sum in gross of fifteen and a half 
millions of dollars as a satisfaction for what was known as the “ Alabama 
Claims.” No award was made to the United States for losses to the govern- 
ment, consequential or otherwise, but only for losses sustained by its citizens. 
It must be conceded that the government held the award in trust for its 
citizens. Mr. Caleb Cushing, one of the counsel of our government at 
Geneva, said, immediately after the award, “It will be received and heldyby 
the United States as a trust fund, to be distributed among the parties inter- 
ested conformably to the tenor and spirit of the award.” Mr. J. Bancroft 
Davis, the agent of the United States at Geneva, in his report to the govern- 
ment said, “ We [therefore] devoted our energies toward securing such a sum 
as should be practically an indemnity to the sufferers. Whether we have or 
have not been successful can be determined only by the final division of the 
sum.” The Commissioners of Distribution themselves in an early opinion 
distinctly recognized the fact that the award must be disposed of in accordance 
with the intention of the arbitrators. But by the application of the act of Con- 
gress regulating the distribution, many of the claims of insurance companies 
who had paid losses occasioned by the depredations of the Confederate cruisers 
were rejected. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the arbitrator of our government 
at Geneva, in a recent letter to the International Code Committee regretted 
“ that upon the first experiment of practical arbitration between two nations, 
when with great care and deliberation the four arbiters laid down in clear 
terms the reasons why they joined in one conclusion, they should have been 
compelled to see their judgment reversed and money withheld from the parties 
intended, which, if so withheld for good reasons, should at once have been 
restored to the party from which it had been taken. As the matter now 
stands, the arbiters appear responsible for cheating the British Government 
out of a large sum which the American Government declares was not 
properly claimed, and yet which it declines to return to the rightful owners.” 
There seems but one really fair and honorable course for our government to 
pursue ; that is, to provide for the distribution of such of the remaining fund 
as claimants are legitimately entitled to within the spirit of the decision of the 
Geneva tribunal ; and then if any balance remains, to return it promptly to 
Great Britain. All schemes for covering the money into the Treasury, or 
appropriating it to national objects, or diverting it from the purposes intended 
by the Geneva tribunal, are inconsistent with international good faith. Our 
government may, therefore, show the world that the application of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration among nations can hereafter be safely relied upon as 
bringing forth honorable and just results; or it may discourage internationol 
arbitration by diverting or withholding a sum peacefully obtained from 
another nation, although it is technically entitled to do so. 

THE TEMPORARY DISTURBANCE of our extradition relations with Great 
Britain has come to an end, and certainly in a manner which must be regard- 
ed, in some sense, as a diplomatic victory for the United States. It is not 
quite so clear whether the result is a triumph of correct principles in interna- 
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tional law ; for there is a temporary concession that a person extradited may 
be prosecuted for a crime other than that for which extradition was procured. 
This is:contrary to the modern doctrines and usages of nations, and to the 
opinion of the best jurists and publicists. Nearlyall recent treaties embody 
the principle that the person surrendered shall only be tried for the offense 
specified in the demand. The treaty of 1842, under which extradition rela- 
tiofis are now maintained with Great Britain, contained no express recognition 
of the principle, and, of course, no provision for a guarantee that the principle 
. Should be carried into effect. In the case of Winslow the English Govern- 
ment for the first time, we believe, demanded such a guarantee, as being in 
accordance with the later rules of international law, with the recent treaties 
entered into between Great Britain and other countries, and the requirements 
of the Acts of Parliament. This position was successfully resisted by the 
United States ; but we apprehend that Great Britain will insist upon a new 
treaty embodying the principle maintained by its Foreign Office; and it will 
be both competent and desirable for the United States to enter into such a 
new convention. It is rumored that a treaty of extradition has been negoti- 
ated with Spain including a very large number of offenses. It is to be hoped 
that this is true, for no nation can now afford to depend on what is termed 
international comity for the extradition of criminals. In fact, the better opin- 
ion now seems to be that no extradition can or ought to take place without 
express treaty stipulations. The nations are really in a condition to nego- 
tiate a uniform convention of extradition ; and it is not unlikely that the first 
great practical step toward a uniform law of nations may be taken in this 
direction. 

THE PROLONGATION of the Turkish armistice until March, and the assem- 
bling of the Conference of Plenipotentiaries of the great powers for the pur- 
pose of considering the Eastern Question, were indications that a peaceful set- 
tlement of the issues involved would be earnestly attempted, if not consum- 
mated. It is impossible to ascertain definitely what the Conference proposed 
or decided upon as necessary for Turkey to perform. ‘The newspaper ac- 
counts have been very conflicting, for the reason that in Europe it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to ascertain what is going on in diplomatic and governmental 
circles without an official announcement. This fact undoubtedly accounts 
for the fluctuating character of the so-called “ news” received in this country 
relating to the proceedings of the Conference. It can hardly be that the 
attitude of the great powers with reference to Turkey has changed as often 
as the newspaper reports would seem to indicate. We have received conjec- 
ture instead of fact, and are therefore unable to come to a definite conclusion 
as to what the Conference has done or the governments demanded. It 
would seem, from the information received from all sources, diplomatic and 
otherwise, that an agreement has been formed among all the powers as to 
what it is desirable that Turkey shall guarantee. The establishment of the 
new Turkish constitution and the reforms involved therein would be a suffi- 
cient answer to the demands of even Russia; but it is quite impossible for 
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Europe at the present day to accept Turkish promises as proof of perform- 
ance. Russia does not seem inclined to take;the responsibility of initiating hos- 
tilities unless she can be supported by the best international sentiment. There 
may be some means of procuring the consent of Turkey to the methods of 
guarantee already proposed; but if we can rely at all upon the reports 
received from the East, the powers concerned are little nearer a practical 
solution of the question of method of guarantee than they were before the 
sitting of the Conference. The whole world anxiously awaits the develop- 
ments of the next month; for in the proper settlement of the great contro- 
versy lies the welfare of millions of human beings, not only in the East, but in 
the West. 

THE SOLUTION of the Presidential problem in the United States has been 
one of the greatest difficulty, on account of the diversity of interests involved, 
and because the plans proposed by the leaders of each political party have 
been diametrically opposed to each other. It has been generally conceded 
that no compromise could be effected by the committees of the two houses of 
Congress appointed to consider the method of counting the electoral votes, 
without virtually yielding the point at issue, unless the matter should be 
referred to a tribunal of arbitration. Arbitration has, therefore, been adopted, 
and the arbiters have been appointed from the Senate, the House, and the 
Supreme Court, and have begun the great trial. As there was no ‘other 
method of reaching a peaceful and speedy settlement of the most vexatious 
question which has yet arisen in our history, the country is to be congratu- 
lated that it has been adopted, although we should not like to see 
it followed as a precedent. The method of counting the electoral vote 
should be hereafter rendered explicit and definite, so that there shall be 
no occasion for disagreement between the two houses of Congress as to 
their respective powers and duties. The attitude of our people during the 
pendency of the Presidential crisis has been such as to evoke the highest 
encomiums from the other side of the Atlantic. The patience, coolness, and 
forbearance which have, in the main, distinguished the supporters of the rival 
candidates deserve the highest commendation. The exhibition of these 
qualities is all the more admirable when it is remembered that the continu- 
ance of our business prostration is generally believed to be attributable almost 
entirely to the unsettled political condition of the country. Let it be remem- 
bered that the only way out of our difficulties, financial and political, is 
through the maintenance of order and peace, and the exercise of a spirit of 
mutual concession. Whichever party assumes the administration of the 
affairs of the United States for the next four years will be held to the very 
strictest account ; and we shall probably, in any event, have a better admin- 


istration than for years past. 





